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RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Tent AnNnvatL Concress will be held at Rochester 

from July 25th to 30th. 
Patrons—The Earl Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of the County; 
The Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
President—Ralph Bernal, Esq. 

Programmes and Tickets may be obtained of the Treasurer, No. 8, 
Saville Row ; or of the Secretaries, Rev. T. Hugo, 57, Bishopsgate 
Street, and Charles Baily, Esq., 72, Gracechurch Street. 


ye INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
4 ARTISTS, Ixcorronatep py Royar Cuarter.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, Is, 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


[HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS will CLOSE their Nineteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion on the 30th instant. Now open from 9 o’clock till dusk. 
Gallery, 53, PALL-MALL. Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
AY Leicester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
scape lenses, pure chymicals, &e. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, for Travellers on 
the Continent. They are payable at every important place in 
Europe, and thus enabie the Traveller to vary his route without 
inconvenience... No expénse is incurred, and when cashed no 
ebarge is made for cohmission. They may be obtained at the 
Bank, Lothbury, or its Branches, 1, St. James's Square, 214, High 
Holborn, 3, Wellington Strect, Borough, 87, High Street, White- 
chapel, and 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Strect. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager" 


UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHI!3%- 

TION.—Visitors to the Exhibition and tourist= can obtain 

fesertace tickets, which cover the risk of travelling in any class 
carriage on any railway in Great Britain or Ireland. 

To insure £1000 for one month, premium 5s. 

These tickets, together with those for longer periods of time, or 
for life, as well as for single or double journeys, can be obtained 
at all the principal railway stations, and at the offices of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Old 
Broad Street, London. WILLM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AZ@tee LILLIPUTIANS.— 
Patronized by Her Majesty the Queen. 

AZTECS at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—Unparalleled 
Suecess and Extraordinary Excitement! The Guardians of the 
Aztec Lilliputians avail themselves of this, the first, opportunity 
to return thanks to the Nobility and Public for the unexpected 
suceess with which they have been honoured. The fact of up- 
wards of Three Thousand Persons haying visited these strange 
— creatures jn two days sufficiently attests their popu- 
arity. 
lo MORROW, MCNDAY, from 2 till 5 p.m., and from 8 till 

™m. 























Admission,—Reserved Seats and Promenade, 5s.; Second Seats, 
23. 6d. Children, Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Second Seats, Is. 6d. 
, An Illystrated History of the Aztecs, Is. 








EOLOCGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 

" quain‘ed with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, ina Mahogany Cabinet, 
With five trays, viz.:— : 

NIN ERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour- 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Salenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

OCKS:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

i TOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devoniar, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. : 

Mr. TEN NT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, w ha view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 

a Mr. Tennant is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITH’S GEOLO- 

BICAL MODELS, which can be had in Sets from £2 to £5 each. 
To, VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

XTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Forei 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, we 

0 remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


jcmee™ they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 











B2warn J. MILLIKEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, Colege Green, Dublin. 
Books imported from the Continent every weck, 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIX., 


was published on Wednesday last. 


CONTENTS :-— 
THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 
THE NATIONS OF INDIA AND THEIR MANNERS. 
LORD GREY’S COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH CHINA. 
LIVES OF THE DEVEREUX EARLS OF ESSEX. 
POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
- QUARANTINE, SMALL POX, AND YELLOW FEVER. 
.» LARPED JOURNAL IN SPAIN. 
. THE FRENCH NAVY. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


MNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXV., 


is published this day. 
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CONTENTS :-— 

- IRELAND, BY THE FOUR MASTERS. 
HAXTHAUSEN ON RUSSIA. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—PROFESSOR OWEN. 
ECCLESIASTICAL FORGERIES. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIGNOR RUFFINI. 
. COUNT FICQUELMONT ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
REPORT OF THE OXFORD COMMISSION. 
LIVE OF THOMAS MOORE. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AlII the Best 
New Works may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards. 
Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Societies, are 
supplied on moderate terms. 
For Prospectuses, apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 
Oxford Street. 


~ 
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Now ready, Postage free, 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 
Ps WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered to Country Librarians and others at greatly reduced 
prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudic, 510, New Oxford Street. 


Britisn Lisrary, 24, Cockspur Street. 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT have just printed a 
short list of duplicates withdrawn from circulation (offered 
very low), consisting of Memoirs, Voyages, Travels, and Novels, 
the majority of them are this year’s publication. Terms, ready 
norev pet. No orders attended to without a remittance, or an 
y «.u. payment in town. Lists sent gratis on receipt of onc 
posiage stamp. 











Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

YHOMAS A BECKET: and other Poems. By 

PATRICK SCOTT, Author of “Lelio” and “ Love in the 
Moon.” 

“Mr. Scott is a true poct.”—Nores anv QuEnieEs. 

“In ‘Thomas a Becket’ a familiar subject is treated with 
powerfal dramatic effect.—Joun Bute. 

“The spirit and the subject of the tragedy of ‘ Thomas a Becket’ 
will make it popular with many readers, and as an historical 
sketch it deserves attention.”—Litrrary Gazerre. 

“The drama is interesting and imaginative. The language is 
often powerful, and the imagery rich and original.”—Britannia. 

“Mr. Patrick Scott’s volume is one of great ability.”—Gvar- 
DIAN. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
\HE GOLDEN SUNSET; or, the Wedding 
Garment. A Tale. By the Author of “Ashton Cottage,” 
&c. Forming the Fifth of ‘ Low’s Family Reading Series.” 

*,* It is the desire of the Publishers to place such works in this 
series as shall, by their peculiar interest of narrative and delight- 
ful spirit of unforced yet pervading piety, commend themselves to 
Christian families for social reading, and form suitable books for 
lending and presenting to young persons especially ; books that, 
whilst affording pleasure to readers of all ages, may rivet the at- 
tention without impairing the mind or biassing the judgment 
from the cause of scriptural truth. 

Volumes published comprehend—* Shady Side,” second edition, 
3s 6d.; ‘‘ Truth,” second edition, 2s. 6d.; “‘ Thankfulness,” third 
edition, 2s. 6d.; “Records of a Good Man’s Life,” ninth edition, 
3s. 6d. 

Sampson Low and Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 
THE HUNGARIAN LANGUAGE. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth boards, price 8s. 

SINK’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR OF THE HUNGARIAN LANGUAGE, with 
EXERCISES, SELECTIONS from the best Authors, and VOCA- 
LBULARIES; to which is added a HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. A stout 8vo volume of about 
500 pages, beautifully printed. Cloth, boards, price 8s. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY CLARKE, BEETON, & CO. 
New Tae or [NTEMPERANCE, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


[HE SENATOR’S SON. A Tale of Intempe- 
rance. By METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 
Price 7s. 6d., 618 pp. post 8vo, emblematically bound, gilt edges, 


The NAPOLEON DYNASTY. With Twenty- 
two elaborately-engraved Portraits of the Bonaparte Family. In 
this work is comprised the history, social and political, of every 
member of this extraordinary family, down to the latest events 
in the career of Napoleon the Third. 

London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet Street. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
This day, New and Cheap Edition, feap. &vo, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 


OPIUM-EATER. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 























This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ASSURANCE MAGAZINE and JOURNAL 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, No. 12. 
London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 
This day is published, price 6d. 


BSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE MANU- 
SCRIPT EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT OF SHAKE- 

SPEARE. By J.0 HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S. 

John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


LIFE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Just ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
KETCHES in ULTRA-MARINE. By JAmMEs 
tO HANNAY, Esq., late of Her Majesty’s Navy, Author of 
“ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 

London: Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond Street. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, price one shilling, 


MIGRANTS’ LETTERS from AUSTRALIA, 
Selected, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, by 

SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Author of “ Australia Visited and Re- 

visited,” &c. 

Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond Street, London. 

















Tn the press, 
HE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK 
SEA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; with a Voyage down 
the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks. 
By LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, Authorof a “ Journey to Nepaul,” 
In octavo, with Illustrations. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
GALIGNANI’S PARIS GUIDE. 
Now ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of 
ALIGNANT’S GUIDE TO PARIS, compiled 
from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal 
inspection, and arranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and 
Plates. 18mo,10s. 64. bound. May be had without Plates, 7s. 6d. 
bound, 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 








“Now ready, post 8v0, with Portrait, 9s. 


MADAME DE STAEL; her Life and Times. 
By MARIA NORRIS. 

“The authorese has given us a trustworthy “ Life of Madame de 
Staél,” and has ‘..%« rwoven with the life so much of the details of 
the Revolutio™: .. ill make the work a useful guide to the his- 
tory of the period. —" \trx News. 

avid Bogue, Fleet Street. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ENGLISH 
STRUWWELPETER,” (DR. H. HOFFMANN). 
Published this day, price 3s. 6d. 


ING NUT CRACKER; or, the Dream of Poor 
Reinhold. A Fairy Tale for Children. Translated by J. R. 
PLANCHE, Esq., Author of “‘ The Golden Branch,” “‘ Mr. Buck- 
stone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus,” &c. Illustrated with Twenty- 
eight coloured Plates. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street; and 
Joseph, Myers, and Co., 144, Leadenhall Strect. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


ROGUE'S GUIDES for TRAVELLERS are the 
cheapest and best; of a convenient size for the pocket or 
reticule, and more ample in detail than the old cumbrous and ex- 
pensive ‘‘ Handbooks.” 
1.—SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with Map 


and Illustrative Views. 6s. 

2.—BELGIUM and the RHINE, with Maps, 
Plans, and Views. 6s. 

3.—FRANCE, (including a complete Guide to 
Paris). (Nearly ready. 

4.—The TRAVELLER’S DICTIONARY, Fr.- 
Eng., and Eng.-Fr. Roan, 4s.; morocco, 5s. 6d. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


\ OOD’S EDITION OF THE SONGS OF 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRA- 
HAM. 3 vols. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 2Is. 

Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte 
Accompaniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biogra- 
phical, a1.d Critical Notices. 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORDS. 1 vol. 7s. 

THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
1 vol. 7s. 

The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
SURENNE; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory 
Dissertation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, 
together with a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of 
the Printed Collections, ining Scottish Melodi 

Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
Novello, Dean Street, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—YASSA, BUCHAREST, AND 
ODES 


SSA. 




















Now ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with numerous plates 
and maps, price 2 guineas. 


ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF’S TRAVELS 

e IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA AND THE CRIMEA, through 

the Danubian Provinces, Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, ey 

with a finely engraved Portrait of the Emperor of Russia. Co- 
loured Maps and Illustrations. 

‘* Most ample information upon various important subjects. . . 
The only complete compendium of information in existence relat- 
ing to those vast regions known as Southern Russia.”—Nzw 
QuaRTERLY ReEviIEw. 





J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to her Majesty, 33, O14 
Bond-street. 
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PHILLIPS'S WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
OXHEAD’S READY RECKONER for all 


Trades, with interest and other tables. 18mo, price 2s. 
bound. 


The SAME WORK, with farming and surveying tables, of con- 
venience in allagricultural concerns. 18mo, 3s. bound. 

MACKENZIE’S FIVE THOUSAND USEFUL 
RECEIPTS, in all the domestic arts and practical household 
sciences. New Edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d. bound. 

THE FARMER’S CALENDAR, detailing the 
business of every month in the year. By ARTHUR YOUNG, 
Esq. A revised Edition, in a thick volume, 12mo, 12s. bound. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


PHUAIPS'S RBFROAL oe Eee WORKS 
OBINSON’S GRAMMAR OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, with 500 Questions. Twenty-eighth Edition. 

18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

ROBINSON’S ABRIDGMENT OF HUME 
AND SMOLLET’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, with 140 En- 
gravings. 12mo, 9s. bound. 

ROBINSON’S MODERN HISTORY OF ALL 
NATIONS, brought down to the Treaty of Vienna. New Edition. 
12mo, 6s. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS ON THE CURRENT 
EDITIONS OF GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
18mo, ls. sewed. 

GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS- 


BOOK, containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as 
Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Portraits. 
New Edition. 12mo, 7s. bound. 


RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR OF SACRED HIS- 
TORY, with Maps and Engravings. 18mo, 4s. bound. 
NIGHTINGALE’S ACCOUNT OF ALL RE- 
LIGIONS, with 100 Engrayings. Tenth Edition. 12mo, price 
10s. 6d. bound. 
BARROW’S FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 18mo, Is. sewed. 
BARROW’S: FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS 
ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 18mo, fs. sewed. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
PHILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &c. 
LAIR’S MODELS OF JUVENILE LETTERS, 


Eaglish, French, and Italian. New Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


bound. 
"THE BOOK OF TRADES. Illustrated by 


Seventy Wood Engravings. Twentieth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


bound. 

BLAIR’S REGISTERS OF THE CONDUCT, 
STUDIES, AND MORALS OF PUPILS, Personal and Compara- 
tive, for boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 4to, price 1s. each sewed. 

ROBINSON’S THEOLOGICAL; BIBLICAL, 
and ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. Third Edition, enlarged. 
In one thick vol. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 28s. 

HAMILTON’S ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF 
DRAWING, with above 100 examples, plain and coloured. 2ls. 
half bound. 

MITCHELL’S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST; 
consisting of separate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and 

rincipal objects of a liberal Education, with Engravings. 12mo, 


. bound. 

PHILLIPS’S FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS, 
forming an Interrogative System of Instruction, applied to all the 
Educational Works published by Sir Richard Phillips. Post 4to, 
2s. each. 

A KEY TO EACH SET. 94d. each. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
THE GENUINE EDITION. 
Seventy-eighth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 18mo, 
price 5s. bound, 


LAIR'S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR; or, 


General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Knowledge. 
With 600 Questions. 


The QUESTIONS, separate. 18mo, ls. sewed. 

The KEY to the QUESTIONS. 18mo, 9d. sewed. 

The public are cautioned against spurious editions of this most 
popular work, none being genuine except the name of the pub- 
lishers, Whittaker and Co., appears on the title-page. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
PHILLIPS’S FIRST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, in 18mo, sewed. 
I ONDON PRIMER. By Mrs, Perna. 
Ninetieth Edition. 64d. 
FIRST CATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE. 94 


BOSSUT’S FRENCH and ENGLISH WORD- 


BOOK. Is. 
BOSSUT’S FRENCH and ENGLISH PHRASE- 
BOOK. Is 


BOSSUT’S FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


2s. 6d. clot 


h. 
BOSSUT’S EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX. 


3s. cloth. 
BOSSUT’S ITALIAN WORD-BOOK. 1. 
BOSSUT'S ITALIAN PHRASE OR IDIOM- 














sah K.. — 
""°RO8SUPS LATIN WORD-BOOK, 1s. 
<< BOSSUT'S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK. 1s. 


—BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with many 
questions and exercises, systematically arranged. Price 


on 1 . 

». -ADAIR’S. QUESTIONS ON MURRAY'S 
JCS GRAMMAR. 8. sewed. 

3 ttaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Neto Series, 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS PER NUMBER. 


Annual Subscription, when paid to the Publisher in Advance, £1 ; or if the work be 
delivered by post, £1 4s. 


CONTENTS OF No. VII, JULY, 1853: 


I. Joun Knox. | VIII. Batzac anp HIS WriTINGs. 
II. Ovser LEGISLATION. IX. Tux Turkish Empire. 
III. Pepiarer anD HERALDRY. X. Contemporary LiTeRaturE or EnGuanp. 
IV. Sects anp Sxcutar Epvcatioy. XI. Contemporary Literature or America, 
V. Youne CrIMINALs. XII. Contemporary Literature or Gerwary, 
VI. Tue Lire or Moors. | XIII. Contemporary Literature oF France, 


VII. InpIA AND ITS FINANCE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS of the UNITED STATES: 
their Character and Organization. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. Siljestrém, M.A,, by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Well written, and well translated, and is what it purposes to be.” —Economist. 


** So accurate, full, and admirably classified a view of the American Educational Institutions exists nowhere else, It 
has at once established itself as the classical work on the subject.” —Daily News. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated 


and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth. [In the press. 


MASTER AND MAN. A Dialogue, in which are discussed some of 


the important Questions affecting the Social Condition of the Industrious Classes; comprising those 
of Population, Supply and Demand, Competition, the Poor Law, Education, the Franchise, the 
Ballot. By HENRY BOOTH, Esq. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BRIDESMAID, COUNT STEPHEN, and Other Poems. By 
MARY C. HUME. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into Unrhymed English 


Metres, with Illustrative Introductions and Notes, by F. W. NEWMAN, Professor of Latin’ at 
University College, London. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Opxzs are so arranged, that the introductions to them form a small, continuons history of the period; and the 
notes are especially addressed to unclassical readers. 

** Mr. Newman has given an elegant and, whenever the necessities of metre do not forbid, a scholar-like translation 
of Horace. . . . The notes are admirable, and are likely to be of extensive use to the student. . . . Mr. Newman has 
written a singularly attractive book, which will be of infinite use to the student, and of some service tc the ripe scholar 
in helping him to the best possible prose English of difficult passages.” —Daily News. 

«© Prof. Newman’s command of pure and choice — is everywhere shown to be singularly masterly. It presents 


a model of good eonstruing, i.e., the rendering of the Latin original into the best and closest English equivalents.”— 
Weekly News. 


«© We most cordially recommend Mr. Newman’s volume to all who are interested in the subject for the notes.” 
Literary Gazette. 


‘* Many of his (Mr. Newman’s) metres are exceedingly pleasing in our ears—sweet, various, and sonorous,’— 
Prospective Review. 


ESSAYS BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. First Series, em- 


bodying the Corrections and Additions of the last American edition ; with an Introductory Preface 
by THOMAS CARLYLE, reprinted, by permission, from the first English edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 


THE CRIMES OF THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG AGAINST ITS 
OWN LIEGE SUBJECTS. By F. W. NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at University College. 1s 


*¢ Professor Newman has compiled a serious and telling little work.” —Leader. 
*¢ A brief but terse and energetic treatise.”—Literary Gazette. 


‘ We earnestly commend the perusal of every line. . . . From Professor Newman’s able review of the crimes of the 
House of Hapsburg.”— Weekly News. 


PHASES OF FAITH; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. 
By W. F. NEWMAN. Second Edition. With an additional chapter on the Character of Christ, 
and a Reply to the “ Eclipse of Faith.” 2s. [1st August. 


THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE; Being that of Albert Durer. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer by Mrs. STODART. 1s. [1st September. 





LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 
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N° 1904] 
Sixth Edition, price 18s. cloth, : 


DICTIONARY OF DATES AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 
Aelating to all Ages and Hations : 


COMPREHENDING EVERY REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE, ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE FOUNDATION, LAWS, 
AND GOVERNMENTS OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, AND SCIENCE— 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS—THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
—ITS CIVIL, MILITARY, AND RELIGIOUS ‘INSTIRUTIONS— 


THE ORIGIN AND ADVANCE OF HUMAN ARTS AND INVENTIONS, 


WITH COPIOUS DETAILS OF 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; 


THE WHOLE COMPREHENDING A BODY OF INFORMATION, CLASSICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
DOMESTIC, 


FROM THE EARLIEST ACCOUNTS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY JOSEPH HAYDN. 


“ A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London 
Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information 
whether classical, 87 domestic, or general.” —Times. ‘ 

*« An octavo volume of extraordinary value for well-arranged information upon almost every subject of inquiry. 
is, indeed, a publication which cannot be too highly prized.”—Literary Guniiie. - . a 


EDWARD MOXON, DOVER STREET, 





NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 





Preparing for publication, in six volumes, demy 8vo, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The Text Aevised 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION 
‘ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
In 44 Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and in 12 Quarterly Vols., at Four Shillings. 
VOLUME THE FIRST, PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, IS NOW PUBLISHED. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 





FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT, FAMILIES, 
TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS. 





Just ready, Fourth Edition, with important Additions, and a Key to French Pronunciation, in a portable pocket 
volume, price 5s, in limp cloth: or post free on receipt of 66 Queen’s heads, 


THE FRENCH PROMPTER: 


A General Handbook of Conbersation i English and French, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, CONTAINING ALL THE WORDS AND PHRASES IN CONSTANT USE. 
BY MONS. LE PAGE, 


Author of ‘ L’Echo de Paris,” “ Petit Musée de Littérature Francaise,’ &e, 


“ Tt will prove of service to the profici i i 
r 4 ient, and will t toget a arg hic! 
fesces ye it =v knows a little bad ay = race he altogether invaluable to that large class which modestly con- 
su’ ‘ : sis € P d 
Cinnamon a families, and students, with a ready and complete translation of their thoughts on all common 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, PUBLISHER, 11, ROYAL EXCHANGE; any MESSRS. LONGMAN; 
Of whom may be had, gratis, 


A LIST OF MONS. LE PAGE’S POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 





13, Great Mar~poroven STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM'S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE Il. 
From Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 

“These volumes contain much valuable matter. There are 
three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light—the for- 
mation of the coalition ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 
1788, and the first war with Republican France,”—Tuixes. 


LIFE in SWEDEN: with Excur- 


SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA BUN- 
BURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“The authoress of this clever work never misses a lively sketch, 
and never permits herself to indulge ina dull one. Her descrip- 
tions of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of 
them instructive, illustrating Northern life in all its phases, from 
the palace to the cottage. The work is well calculated to excite 
in the English public a desire to visit scenes which have as yet 
been exposed to the view of few travellers.”—Daity News. 


Ill. 


THE ANSYREEH AND IS.- 


MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of NORTHERN 
SYRIA. ly the Rey.S. LYDE,M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; late Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


MISSIONARY. By the Rev. J, P. FLETCHER, Curate of 
South Hampstead; Author of “Two Years’ Residence at 
Nineveh.” 2 vols. 21s. 

“In the form of an autobiographical tale, which by the variety 
of its incidents is rendered extremely entertaining, the author 
exhibits with great freedom and truth the various vulnerable 
points in the existing Church system both in the field of mis- 
sionary labour and at home. The object he has in view is a 
laudable one. The story appears to us calculated to do consider- 
able service.”—#onn Bui. 


v. 
TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE, 2 vols, 21s. 

“ & book which has many merits—and most of all that of a fresh 
and unhacknied subject. The volumes are the result of a good 
deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and flavour 
about them which has pleased us much. Taking classic and his- 
torical personages comprised between Sappho and De Staél, Mr. 
Bruce gives us the personal details and minute points which go to 
the formation of a lively idea of not a few of the celebrated people 
comprised in that very long range. He is often eloquent, often 
humoyous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm 
belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount of 
information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be 
generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited 
favour.” —EXxaMINER. 

vi. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domes- 


tic Annals of the Aristocracy. By J.B. BURKE, Esq., Author 
of “ The Peerage,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“It were impossible to praise too highly, as a work of amuse- 
ment, these most interesting volumes. The aristocracy owe & 
great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian.”—Sranparp. 


vil, 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES. 2 vols. 21s. 
“There is something in these volumes to suit readers of every 
humour.” —ATHEN £UM. Z : 
“* Sam Slick’s Wise Saws’ contain a world of practical wisdom_ 
and a treasury of the richest fun.” —Posr. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ELECTRA. A Story of Modern 


Times. By the Avrwor or “ Rockincuam.” 3 vols. With 
Illustrations by Lorp Geratp FirzGERap. (On Monday. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By Mrs. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.’’—STanDARD. 
“A tale full of romance and interest.’—Jon» Butt. ,. 
“A striking story, carrying the reader through it-with un- 
flagging interest.”—Scnpbay TiMEs. 
“Tt eannot fail to be highly popular.”—OxsEnvERr. 


Ill. 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 


FOSTER, 3 vols. 

“This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 
the Duke of Wellington’s niece on the title-page to commend it 
to the novel readers of the fashionable world, nor will its popu- 
larity be confined to the circles in which its authorship will im- 
part to it additional interest. The work gives evidence of taent 
of no common order.”"—Joun BULL. te re 

“ A story which will hold a high place in the ligh @t  ogtu 
of,the day."--STANDARD: t 
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On Friday next, in Three volumes, post 8vo, 


id & LIFE IN 
THE MISSION, THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA. 


BY MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE. 


RICHARD ‘BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE NEW NOVEL OF POLITICAL LIFE, 


ENTITLED, 


CHARLES DELMER, 
BY A DISTINGUISHED WRITER, 
Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, and may now be had at all the Libraries, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. THACKERAY’S 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS, 


REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, IS NOW READY. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME OF THE STONES OF VENICE. 


: THE SEA-STORIES, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY STEEL PLATES, AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
H DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR, 


Is now published, uniform with the First Volume, price Two Guineas. 





LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


VARTY AND OWEN 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS NEARLY READY. 








Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, also half-bound russia, 


| HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE 
MIDDLE.AND MODERN AGES. 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, 
aud’ the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, Western Asia, and 
Nortbern Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire, to the Abdication of Napoleon. 

WITH SPECIAL MAPS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner; translated, with numerous Additions, and 
ey Memoirs to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the Me bir | Atlas of the Middle Ages ;” 
gi d Atlas of Physical Geography ;” ‘* Professor Piitz” Medieval ‘and Modern Geography,” &c. 


Royal 8yo, bound in cloth and lettered, 


HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Lllustrations, 


Showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing the Divisions of I. Grotogy; II. Hypro- 

Gkapiy 5 IIT.’ Metxorotocy ; IV. Narurat History. From the PuystkaniscHER ATLAS of Professor BERGHAUS, 

on the Maps — Erdkunde, drawn by and under the immediate superintendence of Drs. Ritter and Kiepert, 
} vi ’ a» 


iGORY THE EDITOR OF THE “ UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs,” &c, 





"“Gouner ; Powrterxd sx VARTY AND QWEN, Epycarioxat Durosrtopy, Youx Hovsr, 91, SrnanD, 





A LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





a 
SPEECHES of the Right Hon. :, -B; 
MACAULAY, M.P., revised and corrected by. Himself. /; 
(Preparing for publication, 


2. 
LIFE of B. R. HAYDON, Historical 


Painter, from his Autobiography and Journals. Edited by TOM 
TAYLOR, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 6d. 


3. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon, 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. Vo! 
I, to LV. post 8yo, price 10s, 6d, each. 


A, 

MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MONMOUTH: With. Selee. 
tions from his Correspondence. By the Author of Hochelaga, 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. { 


5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of 


GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, at present Governor of.the 
Cold Bath-fields House of Correction, London. 2 vols. post 8y9, 
price 16s. 


6. 
An ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By 


ANNA MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 


7. 
Mr. J. HILL BURTON’S HISTORY 


of SCOTLAND, from the REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of 
the last JACOBITE INSURRECTION (1689—1748). 2 vols. 810, 
price 26s. s VW 


8. 
The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO: Its. 


History and Present State: Including an Aceount of the Pira 
of Borneo, with Narratives and Anecdotes. By HORACE SPS 
JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 2s. uy 


9, 
Mr. JOHN FRANCIS’S ANNALS, 


ANECDOTES, and LEGENDS: A Chronicle of Life Assurance 
Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


10. 

A New Edition of the LIFE of WIE- 
LIAM LORD RUSSELL. By the Right Hon. LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. Post 8vo. (On Fridag next, 


11. als 
CRITICAL HISTORY of. the LANs 


GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE, Bf; 
WILLIAM MURE, MP. of Caldwell. 3 vols. yo, prite 3s.; 
Vol. IV. 15s. A 


12, is 


THERE and BACK AGAIN in SEARCH 


of BEAUTY. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author, of, 

Isis. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. as | 
13. ae 

ISIS: An Egyptian Pilgrimage, — By, 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. °° 


t 


14. Laurd 
% 

SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY. of; 
ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES, from the CONQUEST 
to the ACCESSION of HENRYVIII. Fifth Edition (1853). 4 vols. 
8vo, price 50s. 


15. ; 
HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES of 
omygyo and =— By EDWARD STRACHEY, 
Esq. $v, price 14s, 


16. 
Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the EDINBURGH REVIEW ; complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo, price 21s. 


17. 

“RISEN FROM THE RANKS;” or, 
Conduct versus Caste. By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 

18 


New and Cheaper Issue of ROBERT 
SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS: First Collected Edition; 
with the Autobiographical Prefaces, a Portrait, and 19 Plates. In 
Ten Monthly Volumes, feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. : 

* ,* Vol. L., Joan of Arc, complete, price 3s, 6d. on the 30th inst. 


19. 
New and Cheaper Issue of THOMAS 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: First Collected Edition; with 
the Autobiographical Prefaces, a Portrait, and 19 Plates. 10 volt. 
feap. 8vo, price 35s. 


20. 
New Edition of BOWDLER’S FAMILY! 
SHAKSPEARE, ja Volumes for the Pogket, i vols. feap. 8¥%- 
price 39s. ; 





London: Loncuay, Browy, GREE, & LoncMaxt, 
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REVIEWS. 





The Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. 
By W.M. Thackeray. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Mr. Tuackeray has in these lectures pro- 
duced an amusing book, but one scarcely up 
tothe measure either of the subject or his 
own powers. Written to keep alive the atten- 
tion. of a miscellaneous audience, much was 
excusable, perhaps even necessary, which will 
not bear the severer criticism of the study. 
Of Mr. Thackeray’s ability to treat the sub- 
ject so as to leave nothing to be gleaned 
béhind’ him if is impossible to doubt. He 
brings to the task the requisite knowledge 
both of life and letters, while the sympathies 
of his own genius are peculiarly with both 
the mén and their productions whom he has 
here undertaken to criticise and portray. 
Bat he has rather played with his subject 
than gone searchingly into it. He professes 
at’ the outset to deal rather with the men 
than with their books. But when we lay 
down the volume, and analyze the impression 
it‘has’ left, we find that we have not carried 
away any reliable image of the personal his- 
tory and character of the men, and of their 
relation to their circle or their times, but 
rather ‘a series of fancy sketches, coloured 
strongly with Mr. Thackeray’s own peculiari- 
ties, and dressed up very much after the 
manner of the Warringtons or Pendennises 
of jis own romance. Brilliant sketches they 
unquestionably are, relieved by strokes of 
that quaint humour and delicate pathos, that 
vivid faculty of portraiture and pregnant vein 
of, refleetion, in which Mr. Thackeray emi- 
nently excels. Above all, we seem to be 
always face to face with the writer,—to listen 
tovhis thoughts and fancies as they rise,—and 
althost to see the play of feature which helps 
to carry home his points. The style is so 
natural and transparent, though occasionally 
Idds6;'(an tmusual fault with Mr. Thackeray.) 
that it interposes nothing between us and his 
thought. This to us constitutes the main 
charm of the book, and a great charm it un- 
doubtedly is. It may not make us know 
either Addison or Pope better or more truly, 
hut we get nearer glimpses of Mr. Thackeray 
hitnself, and of him we have so high an admi- 
ration that we feel amply compensated. We 





and shades as telling to the general eye as 
possible. 

The best of the portraits in the volume are 
those of Swift, Steele, aud Fielding, and yet, 
with general features of truth, it may be 
doubted whether each of these is not calcu- 
lated to mislead. To Swift Mr. Thackeray is 
scarcely just. Suflicient allowance is not 
made for the peculiarities of his position and 
of his temperament. ‘Too much stress is laid 
on the stories of his rudeness and determined 
temper, and too little on the many admirable 
qualities for which he was courted and. beloved 
by both sexes. The genius is extolled in 
the warmest terms, the man subjected to an 
unduly harsh measure of judgment. We do 
not say that, tested by the standard of abso- 
lute right—as, for instance, in the remarks on 
Swift’s religious views as bearing on his posi- 
tion asachurchman—thecensureisunfounded; 
but Swift lived in days when the service of 
God was made subsidiary among churchmen 
to the worship of mammon, and the influence 
of habit infected him, as it will affect all men 
who are not of altogether higher moral in- 
stincts and culture than the Dean of Saint 
Patrick’s had any pretensions to be. Apply 
to some of Mr. Thackeray’s favourites—to 
Steele, Pope, or Fielding, for example—the 
same stern standard, and what appearance 
would they make? The truth is, Mr. Thack- 
eray has taken a personal distaste to the 
Dean. Every now and then he seems to feel 
that this leads him into injustice; but with 
this personal feeling in his mind he has not 


| been able, with all his admiration of his great 


powers, to see this great, yet most unhappy 
man in his true proportions. In the lecture 
on Swift occurs one of those passages of 
“pretty writing,” to which we have taken 
exception above, as unworthy of Mr. Thack- 
eray :— 

‘Tn a note in his biography, Scott says that his 
friend Dr. Tuke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella’s 
hair, inclosed in @ paper by Swift, on which are 
written in the Dean’s hand, the words: ‘Only a 
woman’s hair.’ An instance, says Scott, of the 
Dean’s desire to veil his feelings under the mask of 
cynical indifference. 

‘See the various notions of critics! Do those 
words indicate indifference or an attempt to hide 
feeling? Did you ever hear or read four words 
more pathetic? Only a woman's hair, only love, 
only fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty; only 
the tenderest heart in the world stricken and 
wounded, and passed away now out of reach of 


find ourselves returning to the book again | pangs of hope deferred, love insulted, and pitiless 





and again, to refresh ourselves with some bit | desertion ;—only that lock of hair left: and memory 
of pleasant imagery, or passage of thoughtful | and remorse, for the guilty, lonely wretch, shud- 
wisdom, that seems to come warm from the | “ering over the grave of his victim.” 
writer's fancy and heart. His natural kindli-| We would back Scott's manly judgment 
néss bubbles up through all the severe world- | against the whole army of litiérateurs in a 
wisdom of the satirist, and will take by sur- | matter of this sort. He expresses what was ob- 
prise many of those, and they are a large | viously the state of the Dean’s mind in writing 
body, in whose minds the author of ‘ Vanity | these sad words. Mr. Thackeray only tells 
Pair’ and cynicism are ideas closely coupled. | us what that cherished lock would have sug- 
Indeed Mr. Thackeray sometimes carries his | gested to his mind—what he, the literary 
geniality a little too far, as if he had been | moralist, feels, knowing Stella’s story, and 
aixtous to show his hearers he was not the | knowing the Dean's, imperfectly as it must 
austere censor morum he is so often thought, | be known to him, and to us all. 
and in this way falls somewhat into that sen-| In the sketch of Steele we seem to be read- 
umentalism which belongs rather to the | ing a stray chapter or two from ‘ Esmond,’ 
modern lackadaisical school than to Mr. | and Mr. ‘Thackeray keeps about as close to 
ckeray’s manlier vein. This and a certain | life in the one asin the other. His Sir Richard 
Feronising attitude towards the men whose | looms upon us as a jolly jaunty gentleman 
ife and works he handles, are the defects | drowned in debt and drink, swaggering to 
of the book so far as manner is concerned. | all the world but Joseph Addison, and dodg- 
Tis defects in substance spring from a one- | ing a wife of whom he stood in awe in order 
sided and imperfect study of the men, and | to escape to the gaming table or the tavern. 
the propensity of the lecturer to heighten the | Here again but half the truth is told, and the 
tone of his sketch, and to make his lights | reader who knows Steele only in Mr. Thack- 





Ss 
eray’s description, will find it hard to reconcile 
this compound of imbecility and vice with the 
writer over whose manly and delicately felt 
pages his eye has often glistened and his 
eart throbbed. In treating .of his, liter 

merits, Mr. Thackeray leaves; nothing ye 
wished. In Steele’s powers as an essayist, 
Mr. Thackeray finds a worthy rival—superior 
we will not say; and he speaks of him with 
generous enthusiasm in terms which might, 
in many respects, be applied with equal 
force to himself. But Mr. Thackeray has 
strangely, forgotten his reading,;when he 
says, “ All women especially are bound to 
be grateful to Steele, as he was the first of 
our writers who really seemed to admire and 
respect them.” The first of our writers! 
What becomes of Shakspeare’s women, un- 
matched and unmatchable? What of Spen- 
ser’s? What even of Massinger’s, or of 
several of the old dramatists? Mr. Thack- 
eray’s remark may be true of Steele’s con- 
temporaries—of Congreve, Swift, or Addison, 
and, as contrasted with them, the following 
observations are as jast a3 they are admira- 
bly expressed :— 

“It was Steele who firdt began ito pay a matly 
homage to their goodness and understanding, as 
well as to their jtenderness and beauty. In his 
comedies, the heroés do not rant and rave about 
the divine beauties of Gloriana or Statira, as the 
characters were made to doin the chivalry romances 
and the high-flown dramas just going out of vogue, 
but Steele admires women’s virtue, acknowledges 
their sense, and adores their purity and beauty, 
with an ardour and strength which should win the 
good will of all wometi to. their Aearty land !respect- 
ful champion. It is this ardour, this respect, this 
manliness, which makes his comedies so pleasant 
and their heroes stch fine gentlemen. He paid the 
finest compliment to a woman that perhaps ever 
was offered. Of one woman, whom Congreve. had, 
also admired and celebrated, Steele says, that ‘to 
have loved. her was a liberal education.’ ‘How 
often,’ he says, dedicating a volume to his wife, 
‘ how often has your tenderness removed pain from 
my sick head, how often anguish from my afflicted 
heart! If there are such beings as guardian angels, 
they are thus employed. I cannot believe one of 
them to be more good in inclination, or more 
charming in form than my wife.’ His breast seems 
to warm and his eyes to kindle when he meets 
with a good and beautiful woman, and it is with 
his heart as well as with his hat that he salutes 
her.” 

The least satisfactory of all the lectures is 
that on Hogarth, whom of all others we 
should have expected Mr. Thackeray ito bee] 
treated with a thorough appreciation. ‘ His’ 
merits as a delineator of the external aspects 
of English life are cleverly brought out in a 
passage which we shall immediately quote, but, 
to his excellence as a great moral teacher and:» 
as a master of terrible pathos very imperfect 
justice is done. What a miserable deduction 
from the study of Marriage & la Mode is it 
to say, as Mr. Thackeray does, “ The people 
are all naughty, and Bogey carries them off!” 
This remark no doubt drew its tribute of 
inane mirth from many an audience, but 
English readers demand something in a dif- 
ferent vein from a writer who has to come 
after Charles Lamb’s subtle criticism on this 
great painter-novelist. It is strange, too, to 
see in what light terms Mr. Thackeray dis- 
poses of the ‘Industry and Idleness’ series, 
missing every one of the fine points of sug- 
gestiveness or of pathos, and talking loosel 
about feeling an “unaffected pity” fora brati 
ruffian like om Idle. From these feeble criti- 
cisms we gladly turn to the following clever 
panoramic review of Hogarth’s works, as-pre- 
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serving for us the “form and pressure ” of the 
England of that day :— 


‘To the student of history, these admirable 
works must be invaluable, as they give us the most 
complete and truthful picture of the manners, and 
éven the thoughts, of the past century. We look, 
and see pass before us the England of a hundred 

rs ago—the peer in his drawing-room, the lady 
of fashion in her apartment, foreign singers sur- 
rounding her, and the chamber filled with gew- 
gaws in the mode of that day; the church, with 
its quaint florid architecture and singing congre- 
gation; the parson with his great wig, and the 
beadle with his cane: all these are represented 
before us, and we are sure of the truth of the por- 
trait. We see how the Lord Mayor dines in state; 
how the prodigal drinks and sports at the bagnio ; 
how the poor girl beats hemp in Bridewell; how 
the thief divides his booty and drinks his punch at 
the night-cellar, and how he finishes his career at 
the gibbet. We may depend upon the perfect 
accuracy of these strange and varied portraits of 
the bygone generation: we see one of Walpole’s 
members of Parliament cheered after his election, 
and the lieges celebrating the event, and drinking 
confusion to the Pretender: we see the grenadiers 
and trainbands of the City marching out to meet 
the enemy; and have before us, with sword and 
firelock, and white Hanoverian horse embroidered 
on the cap, the very figures of the men who ran 
away with Johnny Cope, and who conquered at 
Culloden. The Yorkshire waggon rolls into the 
inn-yard; the country parson, in his jack-boots, 
and his bands and short cassock, comes trotting 
into town, and we fancy it is Parson Adams, with 
his sermons in his pocket. The Salisbury fly sets 
forth from the old Angel—you see the passengers 
entering the great heavy vehicle, up the wooden 
steps, their hats tied down with handkerchiefs over 
their faces, and under their arms, sword, hanger, 
and case-bottle; the landlady—apoplectic with the 
liquors in her own bar—is tugging at the bell; the 
hunchbacked postillion—he may have ridden the 
leaders to Humphry Clinker—is begging a gra- 
tuity; the miser is grumbling at the bill ; Jack of 
the Centurion lies on the top of the clumsy vehicle, 
with a soldier by his side-—-it may be Smollet’s 
Jack Hatchway—it has a likeness to Lismahago. 
You see the suburban fair and the strolling com- 
pany of actors ; the pretty milkmaid singing under 
the windows of the enraged French musician—it 
is such a girl as Steele charmingly described in the 
‘Guardian,’ a few years before this date, singing 
under Mr. Ironside’s window in Shire-lane, her 
pleasant carol of a May morning. You see noble- 
men and blacklegs bawling and betting in the 
Cockpit ; you see Garrick as he was arrayed in 
King Richard; Macheath and Polly in the dresses 
which they wore when they charmed our ancestors, 
and when noblemen in blue ribbons sat on the 
stage and listened to their delightful music. You 
see the ragged French soldiery, in their white coats 
and cockades, at Calais Gate—they are of the 
regiment, very likely, which friend Roderick Ran- 
dom joined before he was rescued by his preserver 
Monsieur de Strap, with whom he fought on the 
famous day of Dettingen. You see the judges on 
the bench; the audience laughing in the pit; the 
student in the Oxford theatre; the citizen on his 
country walk ; you see Broughton the boxer, Sarah 
Malcolm the murderess, Simun Lovat the traitor, 
John Wilkes the demagogue, leering at you with 
that squint which has become historical, and with 
that face which, ugly as it was, he said he could 
make as captivating to woman as the countenance 
of the handsomest beau in town. All these sights 
and people are with you. After looking in the 
*Rake’s Progress’ at Hogarth’s picture of St. 
James’s Palace-gate, you may people the street, 
but little altered within these hundred years, with 
the gilded carriages and thronging chairmen that 
bore the courtiers your ancestors to Queen Caro- 
line’s drawing-room more than a hundred years 
ago.” 
There is probably no portion of these lec- 
tures more brilliant and more critically just 





than the chapter which deals with Congreve, 
whose magnificent: fopperies are just such a 
subject as Mr. Thackeray loves to handle. 
We must find room for one passage, in which 
the impression left on the mind by a perusal 
of Congreve’s plays is described with equal 
truth and brilliancy of illustration :— 

“Thave read two or three of Congreve’s plays 
over before speaking of him; and my feelings were 
rather like those, which I daresay most of us here 
have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house 
and the relics of an orgy, a dried wine-jar or two, 
a charred supper-table, the breast of a dancing 
girl pressed against the ashes, the laughing skull of 
a jester, a perfect stillness round about, as the 
Cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines 
calmly over the ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, 
and her song choked in Time’s ashes. We gaze at 
the skeleton, and wonder at the life which once 
revelled in its mad veins. We take the skull up, 
and muse over the frolic and daring, the wit, 
scorn, passion, hope, desire, with which that empty 
bowl once fermented. We think of the glances 
that allured, the tears that melted, of the bright 
eyes that shone in those vacant sockets; and of 
lips whispering love, and cheeks dimpling with 
smiles, that once covered yon ghastly yellow frame- 
work. They used to call those teeth pearls once. 
See! there’s the cup she drank from, the gold chain 
she wore on her neck, the vase which held the 
rouge for her cheeks, her looking-glass, and the 
harp she used to dance to. Instead of a feast we 
find a gravestone, and in place of a mistress, a few 
bones! 

‘Reading in these plays now, is like shutting 
your ears and looking at people dancing. What 
does it mean? the measures, the grimaces, the 
bowing, shuffling and retreating, the cavalier seul 
advancing upon those ladies—those ladies and men 
twirling round at the end in a mad galop, after 
which everybody bows and the quaint rite is cele- 
brated. Without the music we can’t understand 
that comic dance of the last century—its strange 
gravity and gaiety, its decorum or its indecorum. 
It has a jargon of its own quite unlike life; a sort 
of moral of its own quite unlike life too. I’m 
afraid it’s a Heathen mystery, symbolising a Pagan 
doctrine; protesting, as the Pompeians very likely 
were, assembled at their theatre and laughing at 
their games—as Sallust and his friends, and their 
mistresses protested—crowned with flowers, with 
cups in their hands, against the new, hard, ascetic 
pleasure-hating doctrine, whose gaunt disciples, 
lately passed over from the Asian shores of the 
Mediterranean were for breaking the fair images of 
Venus, and flinging the altars of Bacchus down. 

**Congreve’s comic feast flares with lights, and 
round the table, emptying their flaming bowls of 
drink, and exchanging the wildest jests and ribaldry, 
sit men and women, waited on by rascally valets 
and attendants as dissolute as their mistresses— 
perhaps the very worst company in the world. 
There doesn’t seem to be a pretence of morals. 
At the head of the table sits Mirabel or Belmour 
(dressed in the French fashion and waited on by 
English imitators of Scapin and Frontin.) Their 
calling is to be irresistible, and to conquer every- 
where. Like the heroes of the chivalry story, 
whose long-winded loves and combats they were 
sending out of fashion ; they are always splendid 
and triumphant—overcome all dangers, vanquish all 
enemies, and win the beauty at the end. Fathers, 
husbands, usurers are the foes these champions 
contend with. They are merciless in old age, inva- 
riably, and an old man plays the part in the dramas, 
which the wicked enchanter or the great blundering 
giant performs in the chivalry tales, who threatens 
and grumbles and resists—a huge stupid obstacle 
always overcome by the knight, It is an old man 
with a money-box: Sir Belmour his son or nephew 
spends his money and laughs at him. It is an old 
man with a young wife whom he locks up: Sir 
Mirabel robs him of his wife, trips up his gouty old 
heels and leaves the old hunx—the old fool what 
business has he to hoard his money, or to lock up 














ee . 
blushing eighteen? ' Money is for youth, love-igfor- 
youth, away with the old people. When! Milli 
mant is sixty, having of course divorced the first 
Lady Millamant, and married his friend Doricourt’s 
grand-daughter out of the nursery—it will be his, 
turn; and young Belmour will make a fool of him: 
All this pretty morality you have in the comedies 
of William Congreve, Esq. They are full of wit: 
Such manners as he observes, he observes with 
great humour; but ah! it’s a weary feast that 
banquet of wit where no love is. It palls ve 
soon ; sad indigestions follow it and lonely blank 
headaches in the morning.” 

Mr. Thackeray has acted unwisely in giving 
the quotations he has done from ‘ Love for 
Love’ and ‘The Double Dealer.’ They are 
not fit reading virginibus puerisque, and had 
much better have been left where they are 
only likely to be met with by those whom 
they cannot startle or corrupt. This is a 
book destined for a wide popularity, and it 
is a pity anything exceptionable should be 
included within its pages. 











YHEPIAOY AOLO! B. The Orations of Hype. 
rides for Lycophron and for Huxenippusy 
printed in fac-simile from the original MS, 
brought from Western Thebes, by Joseph 
Arden, Esq., F.S.A. Edited by the Rey, 
Churchill § bington, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Tus is in every respect a most interesting’ 

publication. It is a fae-simile of a papyrus 

discovered at Luxor in the spring of 1847, 

avd purchased from some Arabs, by gt: 

Arden, Esq., F.S.A., for 350 piastres. Tt 

proved to be two orations of Hyperides; and 

they are declared by the learned editor, Mt. 

Churchill Babington, of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge, though less important in a histo- 

rical point of view than some lately discovered 

fragments of an oration against Demosthenes, 

“to be far better calculated to give us an idea 

of the style and merits of their illustrious 

author, who, by a hard fate, has until recently 
been almost unknown, albeit that in his own 
day he was considered second only to Deme- 
sthenes, both as an orator and as a states 
man.” Another critic writing on the same 
subject says, “To the mass of scholars the 

name of Hyperides is scarcely known, a 

to mispronounce; for the penultimate syllable 

is, contrary to first impressions, a long one.” 

This is judging rather too uncharitably of the 

attainments of scholarsingeneral. We haveno 

doubt Mr. Grote could tell a great deal about 

Hyperides, as about all the orators who 

shed such a lustre on the expiring glories of 

Athens ; and Mr. Macaulay knows enough of 

him to find his parallel in England, when the 

box inwhich the managers of the impeachment 
of Hastings stood, contained an array of 
speakers such as perhaps had not appeare 

together since the great age of Atheman 
eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, 
the English Demosthenes and the English 

Hyperides. With regard to the pronunciation 

of the name, we presume that this writer 

would wish us to pronounce Hyperides, 0-38 

to rhyme with Dydides, Pelides, &c. No 

doubt, in the Greek we find the diphthon 
ci in the name of the orator; but so we fi 
the same diphthong in the Greek names of 

Alexandria and Philadelphia, and it would be 

sad pedantry to pronounce those cities 1 

English, with the accent on the last syllable 

but one. We therefore request over-critic 

scholarsto leave usin our mistake unmoleste 
and to suffer in our mouths Hyperides,#0 
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rhyme with the familiar name of the gardens 
of the Hesperides. att das 

Passing from these preliminaries, we must 
etpress our admiration of the zeal of Mr. 
Aten in the cause of literature, by which 
he has been enabled to make his country 
the possessor of a MS. the earliest, as Mr. 
Babington believes, upon which any work of 
classical antiquity is preserved. 

Mr. Babington, in his ‘Introductory Re- 
marks,’ thus describes the general appearance 
of the manuscript, and refers to its anti- 
quity:— 

“The MS. containing the two Orations| now 
edited is entirely similar in the form of its charac- 
ters, in. its orthography, in its mode of division 
into. columns, in the magnitude of those columns, 
and finally, in the material on which it is written, 
to the papyrus, on which fragments of the Oration 
of Hyperides against Demosthenes are preserved. 
In fact both MSS. were procured at the same place, 
and very nearly at the same time: and there can- 
not, I think, be the smallest doubt that they ori- 
ginally formed parts of one and the same roll of 
papyrus. The reader, if he is so disposed, may 
consult the remarks on the age and orthography of 
that MS. which have been made by M. Bockh, by 
M. Sauppe, and by myself, in our independent 
and almost contemporaneous editions of the Frag- 
ments of that Oration. Mr. Sharpe, M. Sauppe, 
and others were disposed to refer it to the age of 
the Ptolemies: and nothing has since come to my 
knowledge which tends to invalidate that opinion. 
It is at least certain that it is one of the very 
earliest specimens of Greek Paleography which 
papyrus has transmitted to modern times.” 


Tn the Dedication to Lord Londesborough, 
Mr. Arden gives a very interesting narrative 
of the manner in which the papyrus came 
into his possession :— 

“During my sojourn at Luxor, from the 13th to 
the 20th of January, 1847, I paid visits almost 
daily to the district of Western Thebes, particularly 
toGournou. As I was making purchases to some 
extent, far beyond any other person then staying 
at Thebes, I soon became acquainted with many 
of the Arabs who reside in the tombs and excava- 
tions in that locality, and from two of these men 
I fitst heard of my greatest prize—viz., the papyrus 
in question, of which I was fortunate enough, even- 
tually, to become the proprietor. 

“At first I had some difficulty in obtaining a 
sight of the treasure reported to me; the men 
positively refusing to produce it, unless I would 
engage to purchase it, and at the high price which 
they then demanded. The reason for their be- 
haviour was afterwards thus accounted for. An 
old man, an Italian, of the name of Castellari, who 
dealt in antiquities, had established himself for 
many years past in a dwelling constructed upon a 
portion of the roof of the temple at Luxor; and 
this man, as I was informed, was in the habit of 
compelling the poor Arab excavators to surrender 
to him whatever treasure they happened to find, 
for some very insignificant amount; he, himself, 
afterwards disposing of it to travellers, for an enor- 
moussum. At length, upon my promising not to 
divulge to Castellari anything about the ‘ Letter,’ 
as they called the papyrus, they agreed to bring it 
down to the boat, for my inspection; which they 
did im the course of the same evening, after dark, 
in order to avoid observation. 

"The comparatively high price set upon the 
MS., the almost perfect appearance of the roll, 
evidently genuine, and in its original state—the 
beautiful character of the writing; which was par- 
tially exposed, in consequence of some small por- 
tions of the outer folds having been broken off; 
added to the extreme caution observed by the men; 
convinced me that they were not altogether wrong 
in their belief that they held something of an un- 
usual character, which might prove to be a rare 
prize: I therefore determined to possess myself of 
it at any rate; and I eventually did so, for the 


could only learn, that the Arabs had discovered it, 
in their recent excavations at Gournou, enclosed in 
one of those small wooden sepulchral boxes or sar- 
cophagi, so frequently found in the tombs. I 
endeavoured to elicit from them more exact parti- 
culars ; but was unfortunately unable to obtain 
them. These are the circumstances under which 
the manuscript came into my possession. 

‘‘Some time after my return to England I 
showed this papyrus to several friends, who were 
competent judges, especially Mr. Bonomi, and Mr. 
Birch; and they confirming my supposition of its 
importance, I then had it carefully unrolled and 
mounted in a frame, which was done in an admir- 
able manner by Mr. Hogarth; and in this condi- 
tion, as I have already stated, it was exhibited at 
your Lordship’s, and excited considerable interest 
among the scholars and antiquaries then present.” 


The execution of Mr. Babington’s part in 
this publication is in the highest degree 
meritorious. On one side is the fac-simile of 
the papyrus in its dingy hue, its difficultly 
read characters, and numerous lacune; on the 
other, the fine legible Greek letters of the 
Cambridge University Press, pleasant and 
easy to read, and the lacune filled up with 
the most sagacious skill and address. Expla- 
natory notes are found below, to elucidate 
the facts and arguments of the Oration. 
These are not on public and political subjects, 
but on the defence of Lycophron and Kuxe- 
nippus in a judicial trial; and they contain 
verusble information respecting the public and 
private life of the Athenian people, the limi- 
tation of their laws concerning impeachments, 
their marriage processions, and the regulation 
of their silver mines. On the whole, we con- 
sider this publication as a most acceptable 
present to classical literature; and we are 
delighted to find Mr. Arden returning his 
best thanks to the Syndics of Cambridge, for 
their liberality in defraying the expenses of 
that part of the work which was printed at 
the University Press. 








Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn 

of 1852. By John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

No public question has of late years occupied 
so much attention as the condition of Ireland. 
From its geographical position it must ever 
continue to form an integral part of the Bri- 
tish empire so long as it shall continue the 
name it has acquired among nations. Its 
welfare, accordingly, and the happiness of 
the population, must form a subject of anxious 
solicitude to the statesman. Dark and dis- 
mal, alas! has its history for the most part 
been. A prey to intestine divisions, it has 
suffered every evil that a country can be 
subjected to, till long-continued wretchedness 
and poverty at last terminated in a famine 
that has more than decimated its population. 

Was this the climax of its sufferings? Has 
it now the well-grounded hope of a new 
career? Is England at last fully to under- 
stand and to appreciate Ireland? Is Ireland 
at length to participate in the progress and 
prosperity of England? These are questions 
that rise spontaneously in the mind of every 
man who has seen and known the realities of 
suffering through which this country has 
passed, and never could they be more appro- 
priately put than at the present moment. 
We hail, accordingly, with gratitude and 
pleasure, every truthful attempt that is made 
to develop and unfold the realities of its 
present condition, and among those that have 
appeared of late, we know of none that ought 








sum of 350 piastres. In answer to my inquiries, I 


morandums.’ This plain and unassumin 
title introduces a work that gives a clear | 
graphic description of the existing state of 
Ireland. Its great charm consists in the 
clear, terse, off-hand style in which the au- 
thor has delineated from day to day the scenes 
that he came in contact with. He paints them 
in language so plain and forcible that the 
reader insensibly feels himself travelling in 
company with the author. The rapidsketches 
ass quickly onwards. There is no tedious 
ingering by the road, and even without the 
well-selected views that illustrate the text, 
one cannot help imagining that he sees the 
impress of the country as well as of the cha- 
racters described. The useful practical in- 
formation of the work at the same time makes 
it valuable as a guide-book to those who may 
wish to undertake a similar tour. But the 
general reader, who looks at the book chiefly 
to see what light it throws on the present and 
future of Ireland, will soon perceive that the 
author has reflected deeply, and is keenly 
alive to the state of the people, and that he 
has been led to apply a most profound judg- 
ment and a most discriminating observation 
to elucidation of their actual condition, and 
of the extraordinary crisis at which the country 
hasarrived. These reflections assume a deeper 
tone as the work advances, till at last the 
author concludes his ‘Memorandums’ with a 
final chapter ‘ on the past, present, and future 
of Ireland.’ In this summary Dr. Forbes 
disposes of the objections that have been 
urged in respect to the Irish race, as a people 
having peculiarities incompatible with social 
and national prosperity. On this point we 
are glad to find that his great authority as a 
medical man is entirely and absolutely opposed 
to the popular prejudice on this subject :— 


**T think I may venture boldly to affirm that 
there never was a falser or more injurious opinion 
entertained respecting a people, than that just 
stated in relation to the people of Ireland. It is so 
monstrously absurd—so directly in contradiction 
not merely to facts and to experience respecting 
these very people, but to all that we know of the 
constitution of man regarded as an animal,—that it 
seems not merely unnecessary but humiliating to 
give it serious consideration. It is not to be de- 
nied, that race goes for much in our estimates of 
social and national progress; any more than that 
the constitution or temperament of individual men, 
goes for much in modifying their particular career, 
and determining their status. But this is a very 
different thing from affirming of a whole people, 
that they are incapable of reaching a given point of | 
elevation in the social scale, which bas been 
attained not merely by all their neighbours, but 
even by various branches of their own race within 
the same quarter of the earth.” 


The vague assertions of superficial observers 
as to a supposed inferiority of race have been 
productive of infinite injury to the Irish, 
particularly in England, and it is only by the 
resolute expression of opinion among those 
who occupy a position such as Dr. Forbes 
holds that they can be effectively met. In 
corroboration of statements on the subject 
he quotes some high authorities, such as 
Mill, who in his ‘Principles of Political 
Economy ’ writes, in his usual philosophical 
and sensible manner, on the mischief of as- 
cribing wholly to inherent natural causes the 
diversities of outward character. From Kay’s 
‘Social Condition of the People’ a passage is 

uoted, showing the change of character of 
the Irishman when placed under altered con- 
ditions :— 

‘In his own country, exposed te the wretched 
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Ireland; to the discontented spirit ofa priesthood, | makes this the prominent feature and the 
hich we haye treated as if we desired to render | practical moral of his book. The statements 
Hi umical to our government; to the galling sense | on such a question of a layman, apparently 
f foreign rule, suggested by the presence of Eng- | unbiassed, and anxious to arrive at an unpre- 
fish soldiers atid to the irritating thought that his | sadiced opinion, deserves the earnest conside- 
‘tent goes to aggrandise the splendour of a distant J ti rth tat gt Pen abr gaan 
‘capital, aud that the hall of his landlordis deserted, | ae cttention which De, Burbs haz 
the? Irishman becomes discontented, ‘idle, rebel- | The deep attention which Dr. Forbes has 
Jibuspand criminal. Send him to Australia, to the | evidently given to the subject, and his honour- 
; , or tolany English colony, where ihe can able testimony in reference to the Catholic 
make; himself, by industry, 2 proprietor of land, | priesthood, while it is plain that his leanings 
and{where;he is not. shackled by middle-age legis- | are in favour of a system more congenial with 
lation, jand he becomes immediately the most ener- | a greater liberty off conscience and judgment 
getic and conservative of colonists. He there ac- | than they tolerate, add weight to his opinions. 
quires faster than any one else; he effects more in | Thus he writes on the questions which are 
a dity lamas Lope 2 °;..pe is more uovanE a evidently the uppermost in his mind in dis- 
0 ; s : ; rn | 
Riles th write homie s England,—as the Governor | “*8sing the possible future of Ireland: 
of South Australia did but a few years ago,—that ‘'T have reserved for the last head of my inquiry, 
the Trish are'the most enterprising, successful, and | one of the gravest of the evils of Ireland, and for 
orderly of-all the colonists of those distant lands.” | 


which there appears in the prospects of the future 
Dr.’ Forbes quotes also a remark from a | 7° healing balm of speedy efficacy: I refer to the 
site secently ceived by, him fom ae | "aon of the rgih atthe Chale Chores 
pone general ate the nem Brae, whe | diating throughout this whole inquiry the charla- 
‘Bay . says ee th iS; he E ok; h ad | tanic idea that the multiplex malady of Ireland 
hake sagen y, eas e than the Bure 3 anc | could be cured by any one remedy or nostrum, and 

elieve that a larger proportion of the non- | denying that the suppression or removal of any 
Wah thee en warae 5 the pupal arey are | one of its symptoms, however prominent or severe, 

ian, English.” In contrastin e po- 


| could be regarded as anything more than a partial 
ition of Ireland with that of England, Dr. | and temporary relief, I am bound to admit that 


‘orbes points out the, necessity of looking | the disturbing influence of the individual evils may 
iitimataty to a higher standard than the | vary immensely ;—that while the persistence or 
“English peasantry now. afford :— | eure of one may be but a matter of trifling import, 
ns ee cusaminay:to \eieeki ohGhiostein of the | pe saa 8 sil cure of another may be a thing 
eh e $ 4 na | 0 e most vital consequence. 

Arish peasantry, as if their condition of wretched- | The matter now to be considered,—the existing 
Rte was, quite peculiar, and in no degree shared by | state of the two Churches, —is an evil of this latter 
: Mtn ridbciar oh and fiavg cn De means at Mer | kind ; its persistence being capable of depriving all 
rovement, it seems to be tacitly assum at ) other ameliorations of more than half their value, 

we need have no other or higher aim than to place | and its removal allowing them all to operate frecly, 
them OTe '& Tevel with the peasantry of England. according to their intrinsic powers, In this re- 
Ung tisiholial ts fh exon Pe Fair suas Tease spect, then, this question of the Churches, though 
provemens) ; By in itself the essence of Ireland’: and 
Ireland, if the labourers of that country were placed | promptly, beocines the hitige “ which they turn ; 
on the footing of the agricultural labourers of Eng- | its settlement will allow all other questions to be 
Innis Pale it onl Beste cemphoy false nee nsent | settled; its non-settlement involves the non-settle- 

ww) ‘1 vo con- | ment of all other questions. 

oo aes or iomeeitre fe soaghe of - Boaiish | “This evil of the Churches, or the religious 
3 ew | ori , as it may b briefly named, con- 

in planning.the elevation of the lower classes of | gg ar ae ela. mee poate 3 persons Pe 
Ireland. The truth undoubtedly is, that though | a 7 7 

















atholic, there is established by law : ‘ 
not quité so‘ Jow in the scale as the potato-fed, | Dasvolica tive de Aaland by tae! = Exoterent 


hovelledgell ned ball-ciad Gotiior of ireland, tie | Church, which is the exclusive recipient of the 
English agricultural labourer is far below the posi- | the payment of the ministers of religion, the griev- 
tion, as to physical comforts and intellectual culti- | ance being immensely aggravated by the con- 
vation, which he ought to occupy in this country of ) sideration, that the ministers of the new or state 
overflowing riches, and in this age of advanced | church were forced, as it were by conquest, into 
civilisation. " . the places of the ministers of the old church, ob- 

“ It forms no part of my present business to in- | taining all their revenues, yet leaving all, or 
vestigate, the causes of the depressed state of the | nearly all, the work to be done by the dispossessed 
English peasantry, or to suggest any means for its | and degraded clergy of the ancient church. * * * 
improvement; but knowing the existence of this “« Now, any one who considers these facts simply 
state as a notorious matter of fact, and deeply feel- | in their relation to human beings generally, must 
ing the.necessity of a change, I should regard it as inevitably come to the conclusion, independently 
a species of deceit and treachery towards the labour- | of all experience of the particular case, that the 
ing class of Ireland, if any set of men, or any | existence of content, and satisfaction, and peace in 
government, undertaking the task of their improve- | the minds of the clergy of the old church, if not 
ment, should consider that they had no higher | ay actual impossibility, is an event which no rea- 
task't6 fulfil than to bring them up to the level of | sonable mind has a right to expect, much less to 
the same class in England at the present time. | calculate on. Its existence would, indeed, be 
Such an elevation may be a very proper, and even | miraculous, except under the supposition of the 
a necessary step in the progress towards a better | eradication of all human passion and feeling from 
state, but it can never be regarded as the ultimate | theheart. Such a miracle not having been worked, 
object at which the social reformer should aim.” | the fact, undoubtedly is, that the feelings which 

After these and other preliminary remarks | reason and all experience’ would lead us to predi- 
on the condition of the people, Dr. Forbes | cate as existing in the minds of the Catholic clergy 
passes On to review what his personal obser. | of Ireland, do exist there. They look with a dis- 
vation ‘has:led him to consider the great contented eye on their own state, and on the state 

ievance of Ireland and the chief barrier to °f the clergy of the Protestant church; they feel 
Oe natesnat prosperity—the peculiar position | that their own church and its pastors have been, 
of the'dhureh of ‘the’ great majority of the | and continue to be, most unjustly dealt with; and 


be dale : all who know them iust be aware that the senti- 
populations: This:is-a topic which we would | ment most deeply engraven on their hearts, next 


gladly pass ,over altogether, and which it is | to their love and ‘obedience to their church, is the 
out,of ouri province to discuss, but it is right | desire to see the wrongs of their faith vindicated, 
40:point outi the views of the author, since he | and their own rights restored.” 











ecclesiastical revenues dedicated by the state for | 




















After stating at great lensth what‘he re. 
gards as the ape wrong of Treland, ‘Tr, 
Forbes proceeds to consider the remedies that 
have been suggested. One thing he deems 
essential, that there should be religious, as 
well as civil equality, the two churches be} 
placed on the same footing towards the state. 
This he would effect by endowing the Catholic 
clergy, rather than by leaving both churches 
to be supported by their own members as ‘in 
the United States of America. sod | 

Referring to the work itself for the dig. 
cussion of this difficult point, we merely name 
some of the many important subjects which 
Dr. Forbes brings forward. Education, tem. 
perance, tenant right, emigration, farming, 
labour, diet, government works, absenteeism, 
and numerous other topics, are treated in:an 
agreeable and interesting style, while the 
manner in which numerous individual cha. 
racters are bat shows the wants, 'the 
feelings, and the peculiarities of the people 
in the varied districts that were visited. he 
kindly and benevolent feelings of the author 
have not diminished since he published his 
‘Tour in Switzerland,’ as will appear from 
his sketch of Mary Halloran, his guide in 
ascending one of the mountains above Lough 
Corrib :— 

‘In this ascent I had for my guide a little'girl 
of fourteen, whom I met at a cabin door at the foot 
of the mountain. She was active, cheerful, iand 
intelligent, and sprung up the rocks and over:the 
bogs, with her bare feet, as nimbly and securelp4s 
a goat. Ihad a good deal of talk with her ; and, 
child as she was, I could not help thinking that)'in 
her little history and feelings, she afforded nolbiad 
illustration of the condition and mental wants ofia 
large class of her countryfolk. She had: lost ‘both 
her father and mother several years ago, and-had 
since been employed as a helper in several houses, 
—one a school, where she got. her living andisome 
education for her services. During. the last:year 
she had come to keep house for her two brothers 
in the cabin above mentioned, they being both 
employed in the neighbourhood, one'asi:an ‘occa- 
sional servant, the other as a cowherd. » Her houte- 
keeping consisted, almost exclusively, of boiling:po- 
tatoes and making stir-about, there being scareély 
anything in the way of furniture to be ‘kept'in 
order. As her brothers were from home ‘alliday, 
her life was solitary enough ; and as she had:tio 
hopes here to cheer her, it was no wonder that she 
had longings to try her fortune elsewhere.) «! » 

“It was, indeed, painfully obvious that the poor 
girl’s whole mind was absorbed in dreams: about 
England ; hoping, where there seemed no hope, of 
being able, somehow or other, to get there, Once 
there, she seemed to have no doubts or fears of 
success, although, poor thing, she had scarcely'a 
notion as to how this success was to be obtained. 
Working in the house or in the field seemed to 
Mary Halloran a matter of perfect indifference, 
long as there was work, and work could bring her 
food and clothes, and the chance, if not the pros- 
pect, of better things. 

“Tt was touching to see the keen, eager, yet 
subdued look of the poor girl, as she asked and 
spoke about England, clearly revealing the unex- 
pressed half-hope within her, that she might pos- 
sibly, even now, have found in her companion, & 
guide to her land of promise. Poor child, I wish 
it could have been so! Few things are, at any 
time, more painful than to reject the appeal of the 
poor man— ‘ 

* Who begs his brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ;’ 
and the painfulness of rejection was: enhaneed, in 
the present case, by the youth and orphanage “f 
the client, and by the very humility and diffidenve 


which smothered in silence the longings ‘of ‘the 
heart.” 


Here is another passage affording some 
pleasant glimpses of character :— 
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a. On, the banks of the lake (Glendalough) I | detail, and in its horizontal direction, we observe large a part of the attraction, the poet’s work 
“Yisited a cottage of the better order, and found that | that the cliffs of which it is composed, are broken | ig really of secondary moment. e are afraid 
was ‘intended as a lodging-house for such stray | and indented by an irregular succession of projec- | that equally crowded houses would be tow-a- 
ignelers' as come to fish in the lough. The cottage | tions and retrocessions so as to form an alternating d . * 
“angler ee : . . | days drawn by the painters, tailors, and pos- 
edontained a decent bed-room, with a wooden floor, | series of narrow promontories shooting sheer Up: | ty t f the stage, if the intellectual 
aind'with two good beds for visitors. The board | wards from the water, and of bay-like or valley- | tt of the ahs © stage, 1, the. inteleck 
‘gid lodging together amounted to a pound a-week. | like hollows, here and there sloping sufficiently Fie OF, Te, 8 py were ever 80 poor,.and the 
Theamistress of this cottage was still a very good- | backwards to admit ofa scanty covering of verdure | terary merit of the Play ever 80 feeble.; Qne 
Joking woman, although she was forty-six years of | at their base. Regarded in their vertical aspect, | of the three tragedies now before ‘us. the 
age, aud bad had fourteen children. In the course | the whole mass of cliff, from top to bottom, is seen | author is candid enough to publish as “ a:re- 
ofa short conversation with her and her husband, | to be divided imto a succession of huge beds or jected play,” but this rejection took place'so 
“I became the depository of a small piece of family | strata, of different colours and structure, traceable | long ago as 1828. Perhaps it might now lave 
history, which, as. it was not confided to me asa | horizontally as far as the projecting vertical ledges | better chance of adoption, with the help 'of 
secret, I cannot,.refrain from recording here, asa | will allow. Among these strata, which may | the illustrations of antiquaries and travellers. 
sample of that simplicity and candour, which have | amount to nine or ten in all, there are two always | But without further reference to the capabi- 
pat ae as sach conspicuous features in the Irish ty thet ceeeelan Sonate ae high gl , exe | lities of these tragedies for the practical pur- 
. H «  € . 
uoThe good wife having told me that she was | no less striking beauty; these are the two beds of | edi of ihe hae in Erased fo a, 4 few 
married at' fifteen, I was curious to know what had | columnar basalt, the one midway up the cliff, the | ib shy vii ban iterary character as dramatic 
Jed'to so early an union. Without a moment's | other near the top of it, and which are seen to run | WOTKS On classical subjects. We begin with 
hesitation; and evidently without the consciousness | horizontally along the rock, likeybroad ornamental Hanno. Too long, far too long, is our. first 
of telling anything extraordinary, she gave me the | string-courses along the front of a house. Then, , ¢Titicism. There are a hundred and, ten 
following explanation in the presence of her hus- | last of all and over all, crowning the whole like a | octavo pages, and about three thousand lines. 
band. She said, being an only child, and the sole | rampart, and generally cutting the back-ground of | Great improvement might have been effected 
port of her mother, who was a widow, she felt | sky beyond with a sharp line, comesa huge stratum by dint of omission and compression. In 
“that, as her mother’s health was beginning to fail, | of dark semi-columnar rock, steep as the wall of a! half the space the matter might have proyed 
she must do something more effectual for her future | house; a striking and well-known configuration, to more valuable. Of a drama of such imen- 
‘maintenance. Two ways were open for her,—one, | be seen in every pictorial representation of this | sions we cannot attempt any analysia, but 
service with a farmer, the other matrimony ; the part of the coast of Antrim. er ‘ : sn. 
la rocks . : gest | will merely give such extracts as will afford 
tter' being in her option, through an offer made The columnar beds of basalt, whether appear- | an idea of the subject and the sty! Haas 
(to her by her present husband, who, by the bye, was | ing as continuous bands in the cliffs, or as isolated | ; 1 rt P dboist ry f Carth Sty B. eA BRO 
obviously much older than his partner. After much masses in the intervening slopes, possess irresistible | is chief magistrate of Carthage, Bostar, his 
(deliberation, she decided on marriage, ‘though (she _ attractions for the stranger. They not only impress | colleague, Matho, a Numidian attendant, Ma- 
jadded; pointing to her husband) I did not then like | immediately upon the mind the livelier perception harbal, an officer in the army, Philanus,a 
thimat all, at all!’ I of course rallied her good of outward and material beauty in one of its most | Veteran, friend of Maharbal, Carthada, the 
omanon a confession so little flattering to him; but picturesque forms, but they modify and strengthen | daughter of Makarbal, Bomilear, a citizen, 
he confirmed its truth, adding, however, that she | this sentimentin a marvellous degree, by impelling | betrothed to Carthada, and Phénicia; the 
ame soon to like him well enough—‘almost as the observer's thoughts to stray into the more| wife of Hanno, are the chief ‘persons. The 
‘well ts~he liked her 3” and, what seemed to him shadowy and mysterious realms of science in search | substance of the story may be gathered from 
still: more ‘remarkable, ‘that she made as good a__ of causes, and so awaken the emotions of wonder | the following extract :— 
thanager as if she had been thirty instead of fif- _ and awe, to animate and deepen the impression. | “ Enter M 0 ¢ 
teen.’ The good couple's married life had evidently This impression is, perhaps, still further enhanced | « zyamiings Cites, ond Soldier, 
‘been a happy one ; and the smoothness of its cur- by the singularly distinct and insulated position of | We owe you much, distinguished warrior; ° F 
rent seemed to receive no ripple from the present | the columnar masses, both in the cliffs and slopes, | From you faint Carthage thus receives new life. 
¢candidirecurrence to what must have been a griev- which circumstance not only tends to fix the atten- | ay ——o murder of Phileans-» 
‘wnce in its day. | tion on them with more earnestness, but by placing | “« aguharbal. Alas’! it is too true. 
wolff My guide was evidently a kind-hearted fellow, | them.in contrast with the other rocks, superadds | ‘ Ham. Appease his ghost that hovers 6’er our heads, 
‘and spoke well of his neighbours. Every one hada the fresh charms springing from variety and eit er eee aay 
good word:from him, and he was evidently anxious _ novelty.” “ Mah. Then, O my countrymen } with patience hear-> 
that thepoorer members of the hamlet should par-+ To the subject of education a large portion | Let not your anger master your discretion ; 
ticipate, with himself, in the traveller's bounty. : When the fell deed with which my bosom teams 
o of the book is devoted. A separate chapter Your outraged ear assails. Philenus,—yes, 
He was forty-five A ge of Hy and, yo i ee > is given to Maynooth. Ofthe national schools | The brave aid man, whose scars—the gems of war, 
pin = creer Aosta oles g Pry agers, oy his praises are loud, and the excellent results | a ee ee hata Baas 
tage, but lets off part of it to a lodger, who pays t0 be ex ected from them and from the) « Al Murdered i urdered !—ob, revenge, revenge! 
half: the rent. Among the people pointed oué to Queen's olleges are — ae The rt You knew of his a pointment,—now, do pa 
me by the guide, was a nice, cleanly-dressed young en on the whole educational system o | Was ever such a shameful prostitution ! 
woman, who, he said, worked hard to support her- Ireland are of great value. It may be that To make thie snoned character ae 
self and a baby, left in her charge by a sister gone the cheerful and genial spirit of the author | 7. euir, tame down, and render trastable 
to America. Her sister's husband had died almost has led him to take too sanguine a view of A breed too fierce to drive to sgcrities. | 
immediately after his arrival, and his widow had many points in the present condition of Ire- Qh! the bold murderer! pains, what woes 
not yet been able to send for her child, or to send | et ut, due allowance being made for this, Wrhes Hogeeinns uit pues ye es venereal 
much money for her support. The young nurse the general impression derived from Dr. | To gain Carthada. O, my child! my daughter! 
had, however, received from her sister one remit- Forbes’s ‘ M dums’ is a well-crounded | 5° &atly motherless—so early dead ! . 
tance of a pound, a sum which, she regrettingly te ee sea sone } ssid sat; 8 1 Fee enor: Ee ped heaps of slain, 
said, had been diminished by eighteen pence for ope of a new era of social and national pros- | And o’er their mangled bodies rushed unmoved ; 




















postage, and eighteen pence as discount! There | perity and progress. | Aud quite whinakned sane vadhagh ie te te: 
was something deeply pathetic in this regret. I | fies a ?—where ?—the name of Hanno will be 


fear we too often forget how great such ‘little 
‘things are to little men.’ The young woman spoke 
‘cheerfully and confidently of soon receiving a fresh and Otley. : bi . 
supply from her sister.” Pyracmon: A Tragedy, in five acts, Lacy. | Oh! ’tis too horrible. I can no-more. 
Si tris: th P ‘est and King. A Tra- | I hear you bear the body on a litter— j 
That Dr. Forbes is as skilful in his descrip- | °°S0%,"*8; 0% the © mes I: * Ham. We do, Maharbal,—Matho counselled it— 


; : p in five acts. By C. H. Williams. | Would you excite the people—strain their eye-balls. 
tions of the scenery as in his sketches of the | id “3 a C “ y | But of that Matho—judgment’s in suspentos 


people of Ireland, will appear from the open- au cael’, Saad d | He seeks our favour, ’twill be hard to gain. 
j Mati ragic buskins, and two of | ! he mak effort more. 
Ing paragraph of his account of the Giant’s THREE poets in g ’ | Stand to your arms! he makes one more 


auseway : them masked, we this week allow to stalk Enter Hanno, Nobles, and Soldiers 


A « Han. Where are these bold disturbers—rebels ? 
a yj : | across our literary stage. Carthage, Greece, | o [A skirmioh ; the party of HANNO is driven off by 
“The morning was delightfully fine, the sky ‘ABAMBAL 
bright, and the sun shining smilingly on the eastern on the stage, 


= Egypt, _ the terme’ tent scenes in | Haxaicar, leaving Hanyo and M 
: , ‘which their plots are laid. Striking stage) «47, yinain! destupver of m r ay 
vi os anny: ea — = _ ase ae | effects might be produced if these plays were | Tyrant ete murdered of Phiten aydae Maen 33 
seribed, in general terms, as an iron-bound deep- | brought out with authentic historical scenery, Han. False! I deny these arges—bere st thee! te 

#ea shore, beachless and landless, and girt in by a | costumes, and other mechanical adjuncts,| Hanno, as chief magistrate, is made on one 
titanic rampart of rugged rock, shooting almost after the style of the Celtic Macbeth, and the , occasion to speak in a strain of coarse passion, 
Yertically upwards to the height of between 300 | Assyrian Sardanapalus. Where the mere} which might be deemed unnatural: m sucha 


and 406 feet. Looking at this rampart more in | spectacle of the drama is made to form 80 | station, but the language is not worse:than 


E : , ** Mah. Our soldiers, when they scaled the palace w: 
Hanno: A Trag edy abyss fi ve acts. Saunders Observing in their course the earth disturbed” aig 


Soon brought to light the hideous tragedy: 
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our own Judge Jeffreys often used in Christian 
England :— 

“ Han, Liar !—recall, or—damnation! blazing! 
re pipck thy tongue out! curse thee!—have the roots 
Of that offensive, filthy imputation— 

Counsel me—he! mere glow-worm, not a man— 
Glow-worm! no better than that foul-begot, 
That lures, goes out—to leave you in a bog! 

*~ aa * * * 
A guard! a guard !—driveller—there’s something blazing, 
A torch of anger blazing—puff out that. 
Lietor !—blazmg—I am cursed in him.” 

At the close of the drama the chief actors 
are killed off, and an explanation is then given 
of some of the mistakes and mysteries of the 
plot which remained unresolved. Of the few 
good passages scattered through the long 
poem let these few lines serve as a specimen, 
Bomilear speaks :— 

** Why, why, O Fortune, place thy choicest gifts 

In feeble hands? ungracious Fortune, why ? 

To snatch them all away, alas! at pleasure. 

‘What is thy power, O Grief! if we subdue thee ? 
The world that was a casket to my treasure, 
Shall now become my tomb :—I were a wretch— 
In love with self, to master such a grief. 

But come, Maharbal, come,-—the mourner waits. 
Well, let them flow, ’twill do him service—ha! 
Have you not heard what good Hamilear says:?— 
§ This Hanno will not rule another week’— 

I see a hope—vwill he, so near his fall, 

Indulge the thought of such a daring outrage ?” 

The tragedy of Pyracmon takes us to ve 
different scenes and subjects. The plot is 
laid in the far-famed ‘ger and its vicinity, 
in the days of Pindar. uporos, chief ruler 
of Phocis, TZelessus, Captam of Corinthian 
troops, Lycortas, Captain of Dorie troops, 
allies of the Phocians, Philetas, the High- 
Priest of Delphi, Parmenon, leader of insur- 
gent Helots, Pindar, the Poet, Pyracmon, 
Brontes, and Steropes, descendants of the 
Cyclopean race, and Hephestos, their leader, 
are among the chief persons of the drama. 
With such characters the plot is of secondary 
importance, and we are chiefly curious to 
know what Pindar and the Cyclops are 
made to say and do. Pyracmon is a sort of 
Hellenic Cain, but not with Satanic thoughts, 
as will appear from his soliloquy as he enters 
‘one of the vast dwellings of the Cyclopean 
race, where Brontes and Steropes and nume- 
rous officers are fabricating brazen gates, 


vases, armour, and shaping out blocks of 


granite and marble and porphyry :”— 


** Pyracmon. And so’tiseyer! Whenabroad I stray 
Mine eyes and ears are tortured. Madd’ning thought, 
No end there seems to human misery 
And no redress for plaints both just and deep. 
*Gainst this ill-shaped, discordant world I’ll close 
Both eye and ear ; for ever cease to think: 

And curb those impulses which, uncontrolled, 
Make me commune with ev’ry human form,— 
Nay, with the humblest of all liying things— 

Each grief partaking. What to me this earth 

r man’s great injuries? I made it not, 

Nor gave them origin. But in such thoughts 

Let, no blame fall on the Great Architect, 

In admiration still I bow to him, 

Seeking in love, not pride, to penetrate 

E’en to the very soul of his intent— 

Qne-—so I'll b’lieve of pure beneyolence— 

ane prove it to my suff rin z fellow-men, 

For I am mortal, too, e’en Tike the rest, 

Tho’ wonder, ever mounting by degrees, 

Sees in our works Cyclopean the stamp 

Of an undying race. And so we are— 

Not in our forms but minds. Inspiring thought ! 

Yet not inspiring, if we callous grow 

To shameful wrongs and woes all monstrous ; 

The while abuse, willed by a despot few— 

Ignoble oft in mind and base in heart— 

Runs riot o’er this fair and fertile world. 

Would that my “ee were equal to my will! 

Then, with a nod, I’d renovate the sway 

Of ancient Nature o’er this nether sphere, 

Bring forth in al] their plenitude and force 

The god-like attributes of noble Man; 

Restore him to himself, and earth to him 

In all true fellowship, till, blessing, blessed, 

He stands a creature worthy e’en of Jove— 

The pride of Heaven and the joy of Earth, 
‘And are these aspirations only ¢ Mocks ? 


© yearnings still recurrent, can it be 
That ye delusive are, or even worse ? 
Shall no vast check be set on rebel wrong ? 
Tn each high place shall Evil sit enthroned, 





And incense get from knaves who profit by’t, 
Reptiles so vile that I could crush them—thus ! 
T’'ll strive against it, though I strive alone.” 

A dialogue afterwards takes place with 
Hephestus, in which some forcible and vigo- 
rous thoughts on high and difficult themes 
are put into the mouths of the speakers. We 

ive another soliloquy of Pyracmon, contain- 
ing some fine passages, followed by a chorus 
of the Eumenides :— 
** Pyraemon. ’Tis long since I have visited this spot, 
And this my destined tomb. Or soon or late 
I there shall lie, in solemn solitude, 
Cold as those massive bars, and as inert. 
But through mine ears no earthly wails shall thrill, 
Before mine eyes no woful scenes arise, 
And never more my heart with anguish throb 
At sight or thought of mankind’s misery. 
But then the tomb should be life’s honoured end, 
Life’s well-earned resting-place, and not a couch 
Whereon dull luxury may lie and rot, 
Glad to escape from even fleeting dreams. 
I’ve not yet reached my goal, not yet fulfilled 
My high and cherished task. Here all is rest, 
Here all contentment; but beyond this tomb 
Are breaking hearts, and hopeless, helpless crowds— 
Their minds obscured and purposely debased— 
And all through man’s mismanagement! O grave! 
I flee thy silence and thy cold embrace ; 
Far better weep amongst my fellow-men, 
Than slumber here in peace whilst they remain 
The victims of abuse. E’en from this tomb 
I'll gather up fresh zeal in their great cause ; 
And thou, O death, still hover on my path, 
Urging my soul to noble enterprise, 
In Rage e’en of thee when I am thine ; 
But spare thy grasp, till in thy welcome arms 
I sink as a companion, not a slave, 
Enhancing all thy triumph by mine own— 
That triumph solely for man’s benefit. 
To free my fellow-men I’ve long aspired, 
But guile, self-interest, and love of sway 
Raise clouds of doubt and error on their path. 
Some live despairing and despairing die; — 
Some for improvement neither seek nor wish ; 
Others grow traitors, bought by despots vile, 
And oft is Liberty for Commerce sold. 
Oh! may the impulse recently received 
Thrill now through all for universal good. 
All may not rule, but all should be, at least, 
Contented guests at Nature’s gen’ral feast. 
O hov ring night, fold up thy sable wings 
Which half the world o’ershadow, and give way 
To all the glories of triumphant morn. 
T’m all impatient for the coming sun, 
For, ev'ry minute, rise before mine eyes 
Dark images of misery and woe, 
And new examples of abhorr’d abuse. | 
Forth go I soon to breathe the cooling air, 
And raise my burning brow against the winds. 
This chain still bearing, standing on the rock 
O’erlooking Delphi’s fane, now wrapped in shade, 
A brief communion with myself Pll hold, 
For well-timed meditations are like springs 
Oozing forth gently in th’ Egyptian waste ; 
No weary traveller who tastes them once 
But yearns to taste again; and all arise 
From those pure sources, glowing with fresh health, 
Eager to breast the perils of the way, 
And confident to reach the journey’s end.— 
Mine eyes are growing heavy. Let me sleep 
For one brief hour, till the morning dawns. 
(Lies down on the iron couch and sleeps, 
The EUMENIDES enter. 
‘¢ The Eumenides. Nor sleep for us, nor death; 
happy tomb, 
O blest, unconscious breath ! 
Thrice-saddening doom. 
“ Or sighing at man’s woes, 
Or ’venging his vast wrongs, 
We ite, Se repose— 
Alone are we ’midst all earth’s throngs, 
© And thou who sleepest, yet who sharest 
Our grief and woe, 
Strive, strive till death, since thou preparest 
To lay oppression low. 
« Bring Justice back to earth, and then 
Not we, but she, shall watch o’er men.” 

Pindar appears very little, and his utter- 
ances are not in Pindaric strains. The 
speeches of Pyracmon and the choruses of 
the Furies are the most striking parts of the 
poem, the moral of which is given in the clos- 
ing lines of the last chorus :— 

‘‘ Thrice potent e’er, for good or ill— 
Unbending will.” 

We must not omit to notice the strange 
liberty, in a professedly classic poem, taken 
throughout with the quantity of the middle 


syllable of Pyraemon :— 
«These shady groves 
Can tell how oft, at morning, noon, and night, ; 
T’ve breathed since then the name of Pyracmon.” 








A line in Virgil’s ‘ Aneid,’ book’ vii, 
which gives the three names of the Cyelo. 
peans, is classic authority for Pyracmon :— 

‘* Brontesque, Steropesque, et nudus bra Pyracmon.” 


Of the Egyptian tragedy of Sesostris our 
notice must be brief. The plot is severely 
simple and the persons few—Sesostris, three 
te of Osiris, Onnophar, Sarak and Gomar, 

ndian captive kings, Chelonis, and her ger. 
vant, Zaphra, with Priests, Nobles, Soldiers, 
and other attendants. Sesostris, returned 
from his conquests, has a wild passion for 
Chelonis, wife of Onnophar, whom in early 
life he had loved. Thothmes, the chief priest 
of Osiris, affects to save Chelonis, and she 
finds refuge in the caves of the huge temple, 
Thothmes arranges a meeting of Onnophar 
and Chelonis, in coming to which the former 
is met by the Indian Sarak, who has made 
his escape from captivity, and thinking Ouno- 
phar is in search of him, he strikes him and 
leaves him for dead. He is brought, however, 
to the temple by some priests, and recovers. 
Chelonis continues to consult Thothmes, and 
from him as priest secks consolation. Thoth- 
mes, thinking Onnophar dead, declares his own 

assion for Chelonis. A priest devoted to 

im is employed to poison Sesostris at a feast. 
That night Sesostris discovers from another 
priest where Chelonis is concealed, and with 
soldiers breaks into the sacred precincts. But 
the poison takes effect, and he dies in the 
temple, while the statue of Osiris falls at the 
same time and crushes Zhothmes. In the 
commotion Onnophar comes forward and re- 
covers his long lost and beloved Chelonis, 
The chief merit of the poem is in the de. 
lineation of the characters of the king and of 
the crafty priest. The scene where Chelonis 
is first brought before the king closes thus— 

** Chelonis. I am thy handmaid. 

*© Sesostria. And a wife, Chelonis, 

** Che. I little thought the favour of my lord— 

** Ses, You know I loved you, ’tis the tenderest quick 

In woman to know this, the subtle scorn, 


The cold broad hatred, or the dark revenge, 
May pass her by; but, like a kindling spark, 





e One ray of love will strike her. O, Chelonis, 


Bey shall I bless or ban you? By the soul 

Of Isis! I could either. I have loved, 

And therefore could have raised thee to the stars 

And been thy worshipper. You have despised it. 

For that I know’s my secret recompense, 

aga it as you may. 
é. 





“© Oh no, no no! 
My husband 
© Ses. What of him? I curse him not. 


Why start you then? Gods! have I toiled for this! 
Have I pac’d homeward from the farthest East, 
And found no rival till I cross’d the threshold 
Of my own ancestral palace? Have I thrown 
Kingdoms to minions, provinces to slaves, 
Set others’ fortunes on the surest rock 
Prosperity could yield them, and myself, 
Here in my palace, in my father’s home, 
Girt round with splendour, such as earth till now 
Hath scarce imagined, here myself be foiled, 
Flung back, and ravined of the dearest spoil 
Iset my heart on? He shall find ’twas fearful 
To cross a life like mine. 
“ Che. O spare him, spare him! 
«Sex. Whosues to spare should not haveturned unheeding, 
Would there were other worlds! I am the slave 
At this world’s summit, therefore known to all, 
Shot with keen eyes from every wind of heaven 
And hole of earth. O conqueror of mankind! 
Thou canst not win a woman. I will raze 
Thy towns for this:—off with these silken shreds— 
Henceforth I’ll house in armour,—faithless all.” 


The commission given by Thothmes to his 
priest Phareth, to poison the King, is thus 
described :— 

‘* Phareth. Is he the foe ofheaven? You thought not thus 
‘* Thothmes. I tell thee yes. Let him be once removed, 
With all his bastard glory, and the gods, 
Whom he hath robb'd of their due reverence, 
Tn men’s most foolish hearts, by base exploits 
Of mere red-handed butchery, shall reclaim 
Their own, and thou, amongst their favoured sons, 
Shalt help to raise our Egypt to the stars 
In purer glory, rayed with arts of peace. 
Oh, I behold thee in thy triumphs there, 
That bright arena, where thy wondrous stores 
Of wisdom and of science, may to the world 
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Lavish their splendours. Tlis will clear thy way. 
How light a touch to ‘urn seh ene portals! 

‘© Ph. And thou too wilt be thre 

“ Tho. __ Even at thy side. 
Go, child of wonder, favouriti of the skies, 
Gird up thyself, and be thy mssion sure. 
Thy priestly robes ingure thee'ree access, 

"And, serving Heaven, why shald’st thou fear to fail? 
Yet, halt not, nor let mortal ey or hand 
Confound its high behest, evenby a glance 
Or lightest touch. I bless theethus. Now go; 
Heaven sanctifies the deed—go,’ 

Some of the soliloquies wre too long, and 
the dialogues too formal, sut the story is 
generally sustained with sprit. Chelonis is 
a finely drawn character, in her faithfulness 
and her affection for Onnopzhar. The pride 
and violence of Sesostris, and the art and in- 
fluence of the Egyptian priesthood, as repre- 
sented by Thothmes, are in wcordance with 
the records of history. Thourh the dramatic 
effect of the whole play is not great, the inte- 
rest is kept up by the unusualscenes in which 
the story is laid, and by the reminiscences 
afforded of old Egyptian life aad institutions. 





Classic and Historic Portrait. By James 
Bruce. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

In portrait-painting the first requisite is 
fidelity of likeness, the absence of which is 
not compensated by any superiority of the 
peti as a work of art. It isthe same in 
iterary and biographical portraizure. Grace 
of diction and charm of style do not conceal 
the absence of personal resemblance and his- 
toric truth, and where these are unmistakably 
found, deficiency of literary skill is less no- 
ticeable. Mr. Bruce has given, under the 
title of ‘Classic and Historie Portraits,’ a 
series of biographical sketches, remarkable 
for their truth and fidelity. Of about sixty 
likenesses of characters notable in ancient or 
modern history, there is scarcely one that is 
not at once and readily recognisable. The 
author’s style is sometimes rough and frag- 
mentary, the extensive range of the work 
requiring condensation and terseness, but 
he is generally as able in his description as 
he is correct in his estimate of the characters 
before him. Our opening remark is intended 
to express an approving sense of the pains 
taken above all to secure fidelity of likeness. 
Of the interest belonging to books of bio- 
graphy every reader is conscious. The story 
of the lives and characters, even of men of 
inferior note, when faithfully revealed, is 
seldom without points of entertainment or in- 
struction. Much more is a reader’s attention 
attracted by any representation of the per- 
sonal characteristics of those who have occu- 
pied conspicuous places in the world’s history. 

f such men as Socrates and Plato, Alexan- 
der and Cesar, of women like Cleopatra and 
Zenobia, Lucrezia Borgia and Catherine de 
Medici, Ninon de I’Enclos and Madame de 
Maintenon, the reader of history likes to 
know all that is possible as to their personal 
appearance and character, as well as the 
scenes and events in which they figured. 
This desire will be gratified in the perusal 
of Mr. Bruce’s ‘Classic and Historie Por- 
traits.’ The variety of his subjects will be 
sufficiently indicated by a few of the names 


A few miscellaneous extracts will sufficiently 
show the author’s method and style of treat- 
ing his subjects. Take first a part of the 
chapter on Alexander the Great :— 


‘«The common modern notion of Alexander the 
Great is, that he was a man of short stature, wry- 
necked, and otherwise deformed. I could quote 
many testimonies to this effect. Burton, in his 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ tells us that the Great 
Alexander was ‘a little man of stature.’ We are 
assured by Pope that— 

* Great Ammon’s son one shoulder had too high ;” 


and Gillies, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ says, ‘ he 
was of low stature, and somewhat deformed.’ These 
statements are all erroneous. The ancients knew 
Alexander only as beautiful alike in face and form. 

““We have, most unfortunately, no history of 
Alexander by any contemporary writer, but we have 
the relations of authors, who had the contemporary 
writers in their hands. Our accounts of Alexander’s 
person are from authors of the second and third cen- 
turies of the Christian era; Arrian, Plutarch,Tacitus, 
lian, and Solinus. There is a complete harmony 
amongst all these authorities; all are agreed on 
the beauty of Alexander; and out of their state- 
ments, put together, we have a detailed account of 
his person and appearance. The faithful and accu- 
rate Arrian, who had before him the writings of 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, who had fought with 
Alexander, tells us that he was in person most 
beautiful (ro de cwwa ka\\toroy.—Arrian, lib. viii., 
c. 28). 

‘The curious and inquisitive Alian gives Alex- 
ander as an instance in his chapter on those who 
have excelled in beauty, ranking him in this respect 
with Alcibiades, Scipio, and Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
the comeliest of men. ‘ His hair,’ he says, ‘ was 
yellow and flowing,’ (lian, lib. xii., c. 14). Soli- 
nus says his stature was lofty beyond the common, 
with a long neck, large and lustrous eyes, his cheeks 
gracefully ruddy, and beautiful in all other points, 
with a certain air of majesty, (Solinus, ‘ Polyhistor,’ 
c. 14). 

« Tacitus, in speaking of the death of Germani- 
cus, tells us that the people were led to compare 
his beauty, his youth, the manner of his death, on 
account of the near neighbourhood of the places in 
which both died, with the fate of Alexander the 
Great; ‘for both,’ adds the historian, ‘ with great 
beauty of person, and illustrious descent, at the 
age of little more than thirty, had fallen amongst 
foreign nations by the treachery of their own 
people, (Taciti, ‘Annales,’ lib. ii., ¢. 78). The 
beauty of the amiable Germanicus is matter of 
established history, though in the proper place I 
shall have to notice the defect which Suetonius 
describes in his person. 

‘There is no contradiction to these concurring 
accounts in any ancient writer; and Plutarch fur- 
nishes us with information, from which we may 
see in what way the modern belief that Alexander 
had a wry neck has arisen. Alexander had the 





fashionable Greek habit, as the beautiful Alcibiades 
had, and as others beautiful and not beautiful had, 
of leaning his head gently and gracefully to one 
side; perhaps uot more than a painter would have 
desired him to do, if he wished to draw him in an 
easy attitude. The fashion was in practice with 
the Greek women as well as the men; and is men- 
tioned in a fragment of the comic poet Alexis, 
quoted by Athenzeus, as one of the means which 
they took to make themselves amiable. 

“ Montaigne, who thoroughly admired and per- 
fectly understood Alexander, has stated this matter 
well. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘an affectation arising 
from his beauty which made Alexander lean his 
head a little to one side,’ (‘ Essais,’ lib. ii., ¢. 17). 





as they appear in the index. We gi 
ps ten and the last ten of the series hale om 
5 sop,. Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, 
y temeaes Plato, Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, 
ne the Great ; Cervantes, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, 
— de I’Enclos, Mdlle. de Montpensier, 
e Duchesse d’Orleans, Madame de Mainte- 
non, Catherine of Russia, Madame de Stael. 





This habit of Alexander is also well described in an 
amusing passage in the ‘ Spectator.’ ‘ If we look 
farther back into history, we shall find that Alex- 


had adjusted his neck-bone; the whole nobility 





| 





addressed the prince and each other obliquely ; and | i , 
all matters of importance were carried on in the | upon any creature in the world but himself ; whose 
Macedonian court with their polls on one side,’ } whole worship is paid at his own shrine; and who, 


(Plutarch, ‘De Fortuna Alexandri,’ lib. ii.) In 
this attitude, and looking up to heaven, Lycippus, 
the sculptor, designed the statue of Alexander. 
‘It was,’ says Plutarch, ‘ Alexander's posture 
while he lived.‘ Lycippus showed himself a true 
master of his art by taking Alexander in his favourite 
attitude ; as we frequently see painters and statu- 
aries destroy the whole spirit and character of a 
work, otherwise possessed of merit, from want of 
attention to this point. bec pare dics 

‘« The private habits of Alexander are well known, 
He delighted in splendour and magnificence, and 
like Cxsar had a fine taste for literature and the 
arts, and wasa judicious patron of both. His great 
vice was the vice of his father and of his country, 
the drunkenness, which was as truly national in 
Macedonia in ‘ancient times as it is in Sweden and 
Scotland in modern days. lian has placed the 
name of Alexander amongst those of distinguished 
drunkards. In a familiar line, Pope has called 
Alexander ‘ Macedonia’s madman.’ This wonder- 
ful young man, who died at the age of thirty-two, 
besides being a perfect master of the art of war, 
was a man of cultivated and elegant tastes, a saga- 
cious politician, and a benefactor of the human 
race. We may safely leave his character to the 
enthusiastic praises of such men as Montesquieu 
and Schlegel, and, above all, of Bacon. All these 
men of genius regarded Alexander as amongst the 
greatest of mere men.” 


The famous history of Abelard and Heloise 
loses much of its romance as told by Mr. 
Bruce. His remarks on the character of 
Abelard, and the passion of his mistress, dis- 
play some shrewdness, but also in certain 
parts a flippancy which is objectionable :— 


“‘Of Abelard we have his own testimony that 
he was very beautiful; and though he was in every 
respect a conceited coxcomb, perhaps his evidence 
on this point cannot well be rejected. He tells us 
that when he contemplated the seduction of Heloise 
he believed he would have a very easy task. ‘For 
I was then,’ he says, ‘of so great reputation and 
was so endowed with the graces of youth and 
form, that I feared no repulse from any woman 
whatever on whom I might condescend to bestow 
my love.’ This language is remarkably charac- 
teristic of Abelard. At the time to which he 
refers he was forty and Heloise not half that age; 
and yet he could speak of his ‘youth.’ There is 
no dcubt that downright impudence, in which 
Abelard was an eminent proficient, has a great 
charm for most men and women in this world. 
The power of audacity in politics and in war is 
invariably acknowledged, and in love also that 
assurance which is blind to all chance of failure 
will often succeed where a world of modest merit 
may fail. The younger Crebillon in his best and 


| indeed his only decent romance, ‘ Les Egarements 


du Coeur et de l’Esprit,’ introduces the universal 
favourite Versac instructing Meilcour in the art of 
succeeding in female society, and assuring him 
that all that is required is to talk incessantly about 
himself and in praise of himself; and that it was 
by professing a highly favourable opinion of him- 
self that he had driven all his rivals out of the 
field. ‘Let us not,’ says Versac, ‘be inwardly 
prejudiced in favour of our own merit, but let us 
appear to be so; let a certain assurance be painted 
in our eyes, in the tone of our voices, in our 
gestures, and even in the regard we have for 
others. Above all, let us speak continually and 
speak well of ourselves; let us not fear to say and 
say again that we are possessed of superior merit. 
There are thousands of people who are believed to 
have merit, simply because they never cease telling 
us that they have. 

“ Abelard could act according to the laws here 
| laid down without being guilty of any hypocrisy ; 
| for this arrogant man was sincerely and profoundly 


ander the Great wore his head a little over the left | impressed with a sense of his own talents. It is 
shoulder; and then not a soul stirred out till he | not an uncommon thing to see a woman passion- 


| ately in love with a man who has not one particle 
of love or admiration, or even respect, to bestow 
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to the eyes of all indifferent persons, appears 
scatcély'to puta decent veil over his heartless,and 
ignorant, contempt, of the being who loves him 
hedienaek or the. whole. sex to which she 
belongs... Such,a man. was Abelard; such a woman 
was Heloise. It is certainly far from.evident that 
Abelard ‘éver loved: Heloise at all. Heloise herself, 
constitutionally the victim. of vehement” passion, 
had more than mere misgivings on this subject; 
and ‘inva very rémarkable passage in her first, letter, 
she reproaches Abelard with having neither friend- 
ship nor ‘Tove’ for’ her; ‘and this,” she adds, ‘my 
dearest, is not,so much my thought as that of all, 
o Pods 9 
‘That Heloise ardently loved and generously 
loved Abelard, there ‘is no room to doubt.’ Hers 
wad'a better nature ; and it is to be regretted that 
in their attempts'to palliate the hateful selfishness 
of her seducer, most of his biographers have done 
great injustice. to his victim. Her expressed desire 
to, be considered the mistress rather than the wife 
of Abelard, after their secret. marriage, has been 
representedas an effusion of diseased licentious- 
ness. But Heloise may surely claim to be judged 
by reference -to the opinions of the age in which 
she ‘lived: ‘To\-have' been avowedly a married 
priest, would have ruined the worldly prospects 
and erossed. the ambition of Abelard; while to have 
kept .a..mistress or any quantity of mistresses, 
would have been no bar to his sitting in the chair 
of St. Peter, and acting’ as the Vicar of God.” 

The variety of female portraits ‘suggest 
some amusing and! interesting -disquisitions 
on beauty and. other ‘attractions of the sex. 
In the chapter on the beautiful Theodora, the 
ah wife’ of the Emperor Justinian, the 
ollowing remarks ,occur.on the, comparative 
merit of slenderness or fulness of figure. The 
embonpoint of Theodora being mentioned, the 
author thus digresses.—- 

“‘ Stoutness of, figure, as it has certainly been 
the taste of Asia and: Africa, has. not escaped ad- 
miration in Europe,:: I have: met with few com- 
mendations of slendérness in European. writers. 
Chaucer indeed ‘tells ;us of. Alison, the carpenter's 
wife, that 

‘Fayre was this yonge wif, and therewithall 
As any wessel hire b gent and small;’ 
and he seems to-deseribe a, modern Jady of New 
York as travellers have painted her, when he 
adds :— 
* Winsing she was as is a jolly colt, 
Long as a mast and upright as a bolt,’ 

“‘On the other hand, in a great variety of 
European writers of different; nations and ages, the 
embonpoint enters into the description of a beauty. 
In the ‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ it almost uni- 
formly forms an, element in the charming women 
mentioned. In the third novel, the miller’s wife is 
‘very beautiful and embonpoint.’ In the twenty- 
first, the abbess is described as ‘beautiful and 
young and embonpoint.’. It is.true that in some 
other instances in these tales, the expression em- 
bonpoint is eyidetitly taken to mean ‘well made,’ 
generally speaking ; but,this, only makes the proof 
stronger that stoutness was considered to be hand- 
someness, just as we find that’ the Saxon passion 
for fair hair and fair complexions has.imade the 
English word ‘fair’ a synonyme.for beauty. 

‘The Queen of Navarre—who,: however, bor- 
rows much of her phraseology from the ‘Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles’—-speaks:usually.in;the same 
way of her beauties. In her we hovel, the 
jealous wife asks her husband if it ‘is the beauty 
and embonpoint, of. her,.servant-maid ,that have 
seduced his affections from ‘her! In the fifteenth 
novel the wife ridictles the bad taste of her faithless 
spouse for loving a, lady whois thinner and less 
beautiful than herself; .and in the twenty-fifth, the 
wife of the #évocate of Paris is described as ‘ very 
beautiful inthe. face dnd’ complexion, and still 
more beatitifal for her figure and. her. embonpoint ;’ 
(fort belle de visage et dw teint, et plus belle encore 
peur la taille et pour l’embonpoint.) 

“These are pictures of women drawn by a 
woman, and they show that the pious Queen of 
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Navarre’ concurred in that taste which I believe 
has been the general taste.in France to the present 
day. It was distinctly the taste of Brantome, and 
his taste was undoubtedly the fashionable taste of 
his time. Montaigne also describes the arts which 
were'used by the ladies in his: day to give them- 
selves a false appearance of stoutness,” 

In the:character of Lucrezia Borgia there 
are some: points. noticed worthy of being 
considered im estimating her character :— 

‘*'The character of Luerezia Borgia has laboured 
with the mass/of readers, from her own day to 
ours, under terrible stains ; but she has not wanted 
her defenders, and even eulogisers, The greater 
part, of her life appears, in wicked times and in 
wicked places, to have been passed in all outward 
decorum, decency, and dignity. Ranke quotes 
from a contemporary report of the Ambassador of 
Venice to the Court of Rome, a passage about 
Luerezia, in which she is called ‘ wise and liberal ; 
and as her great natural abilities and talents have 
not been questioned, she is, taking her at the 
worst estimate that has been formed of her, entitled 
to this eulogium. Her personal beauty and her 
moral character have both gained something with 
posterity by her generous patronage of literature, 
and particularly of poetry; for a poet who knows 
his craft, will praise anything or anybody, if he is 
well paid for his panegyric. It is more to her true 
glory, that her counsel, her influence, and the free 
use of her purse, were all given to the establish- 
ment and diffusion of the art of printing in Italy. 

‘‘There was wisdom, as well as liberality and 
enlightment in this. The patronage of printing, 
which in the long run, says M. Chasles, corrects its 
own errors, was a far, more unequivocal proof of 
her. real liberality, than the giving of pensions to 
sycophantic court poets, 

‘‘She knew, however, what Virgil and Horace 
had done for Augustus; and there was something 
good in her desire that both her soul and her body 
should appear as fair and bright as possible in the 
eyes of a merciful posterity. She knew what 
liberality to men of letters had done for other 
famous women. She knew that canonised saints 
of the Church and grave bishops had praised the 
Christian virtues and piety of Brunehilde, ‘the 
murderéss of seven kings ;’ «nd Lucrezia’s liberality 
was as great, and her guilt certainly not so great, 
as that of the ancient) Frank queen. Though 
Mr. Roscoe’s defence of the perfect innocence of 
Lucrezia may not be wholly satisfactory, still there 
is room left for disbelieving the more revolting 
charges which have been heaped on the memory 
of this woman. 

“Tf, however, the extreme guilt and the extreme 
beauty of Lucrezia are questionable, the atrocious 
crimes and the singular beauty of her brother, 
Ceesar Borgia, are not in the least doubtfal. Con- 
temporary history declares that this horrible 
monster, who, in a Christian age and country, re- 
newed by his crimes the memory of the Roman 
Commodus, whom he resembled in strength and 
personal attractions, was the most beautiful young 
man in the world; comparing him in this respect 
with. Ferdinand, King of Naples, celebrated at 
that time: for. his great. personal comeliness, and 

iving the preference to Borgia. He was an 
Achilles, tall and graceful in person, and beautiful 
inthe face, and, like Achilles, of prodigious 
strength—a Hercules and Adonis united, Yet it 
must be doubted if his face could have any of 
that moral beauty, which appears in the counte- 
nances of men who get no credit for comeliness, 
though Borgia might present a beauty nothing 
less than that of ‘archangel ruined.’ 

“Pope. has adopted the name of this monster as 
descriptive of the height of incarnate wickedness ; 
and I am afraid that the name of Borgia, borne by 
the father Alexander and the brother Cesar, has 
an air of blood, of poison and of sensuality about 
it, which throws a black cloud of prejudice around 





the memory of Lucrezia, the daughter and sister. 
‘In the loathing and horrér which this very 


that in St. Francis Borgia the Church of Rome has 
canonised a man of rank’ with the humility ofa 





true follower of Hira wlo vas (born in a.manger; » 
a saint with all innocen -and-virtuous, accomplish: ad. 
ments; a wit and a seblar, and, one who. is to be 
honoured with Xavierand, Bor:omeo, as amongst, 
the most amiable of nyn. 

“After the death of swerezia, her third husband, 
Duke Alfonso of Ferr.ra, married a, poor country 
girl of extraordinarybeauty. All who have seen 
any pictures, are faniliar and delighted with that 
charming portrait >»y Titian, which has been 
multiplied by copies nore than, perhaps, any other 
of his works—repreenting a young and very fair 
woman twining heriuxuriant yellow hair. This is 
believed to be this yeasant girl, Donna Laura, the 
second wife of Alfoiso. 

*¢ Titian,’ says. Mrs, Jameson, ‘painted her 
several times, e nuda ¢ vestita. Ihave never seen 
in any gallery a prtrait by Titian recognised as 
the’ portrait of Donna Laura; but for’ seyeral 
reasons, on which . caunot enlarge in this place, I 
believe the famow picture in, the Louvre styled 
Titian’s Mistress, «0 be the portrait of this peasant 
duchess.’ ” 

Of the learniag and research of the author 
a favourable idea will be given by transcribing 
a few sentences of his portrait of AZsop:— 


“There are @rtain great persons in history re- 
garding whom tie traditions of fable and poetry, 
and the assertiors of plain falsehood, have triumphed 
in the vulgar belief of ages over the most authentic 
records and the most complete evidence. That 
Homer was a beggar; that Belisarius became both 
blind and a beggar; that Shakspeare had no classi 
cal learning; and that Asop, the fabulist, wasa 
dwarf, with a kump on his back, are at this moment 
historical facts with, perhaps, ninety-nine out of 4 
hundred who aave heard of these illustrious men. 

‘*The name of sop is amongst the most te- 
nowned that have come down from antiquity, Hig 
era is some time about five or six hundred ‘years 
before Christ. He stands somewhere betwe¢n 
Homer and the great age of Grecian literature: 
The story of his deformity is of comparatively 
modern origin, even if the broad assertion of Bent- 
ley, who holds that it was first sent forth to the 
world by Planudes, a Byzantine monk of the font: 
teenth century, should be found to be untenable, 

“* Of Planudes, Bentley says, with characteristi¢ 
politeness, ‘ that idiot of a monk has given ws} 
book which he calls ‘ The Life of sop,” that'per: 
haps cannot be matched in any language for igid-! 
rance and nonsense.’ It issomewhat curious to fint 
Bentley resenting more warmly than he does’ all 
the other fictions in the monk’s work the unfavoir: 
able representation which it gives of Asop’s persdt. 
‘But of all his injuries to Msop,’ that whielt'can 
least be forgiven him, is making such a monsteraf 
him for ugliness; an abuse that has found :credif 
so universally, that all the modern painters since 
the time of Planudes have drawn him in the, wors} 
shapes and features that fancy could invent,,..lt 
was an old tradition amongst the Greeks. that 
Esop revived again and lived a second life. Should 
he revive once more and see the picture before the 
book that carries his name, could he think it drawn 
for himself or for the monkey, or some strange 
beast introduced in his fables?” 


After describing the able criticism of Bent- 
ley on the life of AZsop, by Planudes, Mr, 
Bruce continues :— 

“Upon the whole, Bentley has been suceessfil 
in relieving sop of the hump which the almost 
unanimous voice of mankind in modern days had 
fixed on his back, and the evidence brought t 
prove that he was really handsome’ is certainly 
respectable. 

“ From the time that the ugliness of sop was 
asserted in the romance of Planudes, till. Bentley 
attacked and demolished the credibility of the story, 
the belief that Aisop was a ‘deformed dwarf appeats 
to have been universal even amongst the learned. 
Lord Bacon makes use of this belief in his * Essay 


| on Deformity.’ The author of ‘ The Anatomy of 
name produces, it.appears to, be entirely forgotten | 


Melancholy’ also assumesitas a fact. Ritterhusius, 
in his’ Commentary on Phesdrus’s’ Fables, while tis 
attention must have been called: to. the: history of 
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N° 904] 
= 
Esop, in notieing the line where Phzdrus says he 
has known ‘thany excellent persons with ugly faces 
(et tunpi’ facie multos cognort' optimos), gives ZEsop 
as bis first instance of @ good man with a deformed 
person. Bayle, who takes every opportunity of 
extolling the gifts of the mind over those of the 
body, ‘tells us that intellect is able to overcome, in 
the eyes of a beauty, the ill effects of ugliness ; 
‘ Hsop,’ he says, ‘the most ugly of men, neverthe- 
less touched the heart of Rhodope.’ 

“It is somewhat remarkable that the old Scot- 
tish poet, Robert Henrysoun, writing between 1500 
and 1508, in his Prologue to his Fables, which are 
full of poetical beauty, represents Alsop appearing 
to him in a dream—not as a little hunchback, but 
as ‘the fairest man that he had ever seen,’ and of 
stature large. 

“Tt may be worth mentioning, that Dr. Blom- 
field (in the ‘ Museum Criticum’) asserts that the 
life of sop, attributed to Planudes, is more ancient 
than his timé. But what is more to the purpose, 
as proving that Bentley is so far wrong, though 
substantially in the right, is this: the Rev. Mr. 
Dyce, in his annotations on Bentley’s works, quotes 
Huschke, » German critic, as referring to a passage 
in the orations of Himerius, a writer of the fourth 
century, in which /Esop is spoken of as ugly. 
Himerius thus becomes an authority upon the 
question of ugliness, standing midway between 
sop and Planudes, and reducing the wide waste 
of two thousand years to one thousand. But the 
evidence adduced by Bentley, that /Esop was not 
ugly, is still, I think, nearly conclusive. 

“The notion that sop was ill-favoured and 
deformed, may have originuted in the vulgar belief 
in the wisdom of hunchbacks and crooked persons ; 
a belief which is prevalent amongst those persons 
themselves, affording them more than solace for 
their ungainly exterior. Lord Bacon is perhaps 
not far wrong when he says that ‘all deformed 
persons are bold. First, as in their own defence, 
as being. exposed to scorn ; but in process of time 
by,ageneral habit. Also it stirreth in them in- 
dustry,,and especially of this kind, to watch and 





observe the weakness of others that they may have | 


somewhat to repay.’ 

“The renown of sop has been such as might 
satisty any ambition. The Athenians, we have 
seen, erected a public statue in his honour. 
Socrates versified some of his fables, while lying in 
prison awaiting the executioner. Luther held 
these apologues to be next in value to the New 
Testament. And the children in all civilized coun- 
tries, at this day seek pleasure and wisdom in 
them,” 

One other short quoiation only we give 
from the portrait of Zenobia, whose one 
failmg among so many rare and noble virtues 
is thus referred to. 
variety of illustrations from ancient and mo- 
mn biography which Mr. Bruce has ever at 


“Tt is somewhat remarkable that Gibbon, one 


of whose great weaknesses was the pleasure which | 


he felt in speaking to the discredit of women, and 
who, in the history of this very Zenobia, has 
founded a censure of the sex not merely unjust but 
at-direct variance with truth, has omitted all notice 
of the vice of drunkenness with which Zenobia has 
been charged, and of which there is little doubt 


that.she was really guilty. It is true that Pollio | 


tells as her reason for drinking; but both men and 
women readily find reasons, quite satisfactory to 
themselves, for indulging in their darling sins. 
The jolly English Churchman, who has enumerated 
in three Latin verses the five reasons for drinking, 
has judiciously made reason fifth so broad as to 
include in it anything that any person at any time 
may be pleased to consider as a reason. The 
famous lines are by Dean Aldrich :— 
“*Si recte memini, cause sunt quinque bibendi, 
Hospitis adventus, presens sitis autque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quelibet altera causa.’ ” 
We.have quoted enough of Mr. Bruce’s 
sketches to show that his work is one which 
Will please the: classical. scholar and the stu- 
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dent of history, while it also contains enter- 
taining and instructive matter for the general 
reader. 





Ballads from Herodotus. By J. E. Bode, 
M.A. Longman and Co. 
THE remorseless researches of modern critics 
threaten to turn into what they call myths all 
the most romantic scenes of ancient history. 
What Niebuhr and his followers have done 
be: Roman history it is melancholy to con- 
sider. The ingenious reclamations of an 
| Italian professor, in lectures delivered in 
| London, against the Niebuhrian school, we 
had occasion lately to report. But though 
Romulus and Remus, Numa and Tullus, 
Tarquin and Lucretia, Manlius and Scevola, 
were for ever banished from authentic prose, 
| their names will still flourish in immortal 
verse. The ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’ would 
now please as much if all the early annals 
were acknowledged to be fabulous. The 
same may be said of many of the stories that 
are found in Herodotus. It was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Bode to have introduced his 
| ‘ Ballads’ in a framework of narrative verse, 
| purporting to be ‘ The History of Herodotus 
as read by himself at the Olympian Games.’ 
His enthusiasm received a sad check on read- 
ing, in Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ Greece,’ that “ it 
is doubtful whether Herodotus ever read his 
| History at Olympia at all.” The more am- 
| bitious plan of a consecutive poem was then 
| abandoned, and a preliminary piece given, 
“as a kind of Herodotean dirge over the pro- 
gress of a too-sifting incredulity.” 

The long ballad metre is skilfully used in 
| most of the translations, of which we give, as 
jan example, the First Part of the Purple 
| Cloak; or, the Return of Syloson to Samos: 








| 


\ « The king sat on his lofty throne in Susa’s palace fair; 


And many bs stately Persian lord and satrap proud was 
there; 

| Among his councillors he sat, and justice dealt to all; 

| No suppliant e’er went unredrest from Susa’s palace hall. 





| «© There came a slave and louted low before Darius’ throne: 
* A wayworn traveller waits without, he is poor and all alone; 
And he craves a boon of thee, oh king! for he saith that he 
| has done « 

| Good service in the former days to Hystaspes’ royal son.’ 





“© Now lead him hither,’ quoth the king, ‘no suitor e’er 
shall wait, 


; And speak thy name, thou wanderer poor, I pray thee let 
me know 





= ae 
‘¢* Let base-born peasants buy and sell, I gave that robe to 


ee; 
And for that gift on thee bestowed grant thou this boon. to 
me. 


I ask not silver, ask not gold,—TI ask of thee to stand 
A prince once more ou Samos’ shore, my own ancestral land,’ 


“¢Oh! best and noblest,’ cried the king, ‘thou ne’er shalt 
rae the day 
When to Cambyses’ spearmen poor thou gavest thy cloak 


away ; 
The faithless eye each well-known form and feature may 


orget; 

But the deeds of generous kindness done the heart remet- 
rs yet. 

“*To-day thou art a wanderer sad,—but. thou shalt sit ere 


on 

Within thy fare ancestral hal!s, and hear the minstrel’s songs 

To-day thou art a homeless man,—to-morrow thou shalt 
stand, 

A conqueror and a sceptred king, upon thy native land, 


“* & cloud is on tiry brow to-day, thy lot is poor and low; 

To all who gaze on thee thou seem’st a man of want and woe ; 

But thou shalt drain the bowl ere long within thy own 
bright isle, 

A wreath of roses round thy head, and on thy brow a smile!’ 


‘« And he called the proud Otanes,—one of the Seven was he 
Who laid the Magian traitor low, and set their country free; 
And he bade him man a gallant fleet, and sail without delay 
To the pleasant isle of Samos in the fair Icarian bay. 


*€* To place yon chiefon Samos’ throne, Otanes, be thy care! 

But bloodless let thy victory be—his Samian people spare: 

For thus the generous chieftain said, when he made his 
high demand, 

I had rather still an exile roam than waste my native land.’” 


The Story of Psammenitus, the captive 


| Egyptian king, is suitably and simply told :— 


| 
| 





| 


To whom the king of Persia's land this ancient debt doth | 


| 
While I am lord in Susa’s halls, unheeded at the gate; 
| 
| owe. 

| 

| 

| 


speak; 
Full well I ween his garb was worn, and with sorrow pale 
| is check; 

| But his sir was free and noble, and proudly flashed his eye, 
| As he stood Salad in that high hall, and thus he made 
reply :— 





5 


| My brother was Polycrates, a chief well known to fame; 


“ The stranger bowed before the king, and thus began to 


«¢ From Samos came I, mighty king, and Syloson my name; 


That brother drove me from my home—a wanderer forth 


I went; 


; And since that hour my weary soul has never known content, | 


| ‘* Methinks I need not tell to thee my brother's mournful 
| fate: 

| He lies within his bloody grave—a chur! usurps his state; 
Meeandrius lords it o’er the land, my brother’s base-born 


slave :— 
Restore me to that throne, oh king! this, this the boon I 
crave. 


‘*< Nay, start not, let me tell my tale,—I pray thee lock on | 


me 
And, pritce, thou soon shalt know the eause I ask this boon 
of thee: 


Round Persia’s king a bristling ring of spearmen standeth 


now; 
But, when Cambyses wore the crown, a spearman poor 


wast thou! 


| phis town, 


| 
Upon the day ye won the fray, thou wast pacing up and | 


eye,— 
\ In truth it was a gorgeous robe of purple Tyrian dye. 





| © Remember not, oh! king, the hour, when in fair Mem- | 


| own } 
| The costly cloak that then I wore, its colours charmed thy 





‘« He sat unseeptred and uncrowned 
Before his city’s gate, 
His fellow-captives ranged around; 
at monarch desolate! 
*Twus but of late in yonder towers 
He held unchallenged sway; 
A prince ‘amid his kingdom's powers 
as! how changed to-day ! 
The guards of Persia’s vietor lord 
Hem in that mournful ring, 
To watch each glance and note each word 
Of Egypt’s captive king. 
Darkling he sat, while onward came, 
In servile garb arrayed, 
Oh! sight 6f sorrow and of shame! 
Old Egypt’s royal maid. 
To fill her urn at yonder spring,— 
Such was her lord’s command,— 
She goes, the daughter of a king, 
With all unwonted hand. 
The father sees his child pass by, 
The maid he loved so dear; 
Bent upon earth his stedfast eye 
He doth not shed a tear. 
Another mournful band comes on, 
With step and brow of gloom ; 
Among them walks his only son,— 
He goes to meet his doom! 
His hands are bound, his head is bare, 
Death’s chill is on his brow! 
Yes! ’tis thy child, thy kingdom’s heir— 
Weeps not the captive now? 
Loud rose each father’s piteous ery, 
His son’s dark fate to see; 
But Egypt's monarch’s eyes are dry, 
No tear to shed has he. 
When to! an aged wanderer past 
That scene p peal a by; 
And upward for a moment cast 
His melancholy eye. 
His garb with age and travel torn, 
His tall form earthward bent, 
With listless step and look forlorn 
He begged from tent to tent. 
Why doth the monarch sudden start, 
hy beat his careworn brow? 
The pent-up fountains of his heart 
Why are they bursting now? : 
Through want and sorrow’s grim disguise 
His ancient friend he knew; 
And from his eyes the sad sarprise 
The’ imprisoned tear-drops drew, 
Straight to Cambyses’ throne of state 
The tale of wonder came ; 
* He wept not for his son's sad fate, 
Nor for his daughter’s shame ; 
It seemed his heart was all grown cold 
Such sights unmoved to see; 
But for yon beggar poor and old 
His tears flow tust and free.” 
Marvelled the Persian at the tale, 
And straight he bade them go 
And ask of yonder captive pale 
The secret of his woe. : 
The captive monarch bowed his head, 
And mournful made reply : 3 
¢ And ask’st thou, Cyrus" son,” he said, 
*My sorrow’s mystery . sTOaT 
The sad philosophy of grief, 1 
Taught in misfortune’s school, 
Hails the eyes’ dew a sweet relief 
The burning heart to cool. 
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—_ 
{) )For.common sorrows tears may flow, 

Like these that stain my cheek; 

Bat, prince, there is a depth of woe 
That tears can never speak, 

To see my comrade’s cheerless state, 
The friend of happicr years, 

I weep—but oh! my children’s fate 
Lies ali too deep for tears. 

Far in the heart’s most secret shrine 
Those springs of sorrow sleep; 

Who bends ’neath woes as dark as mine 
Must grieve-—he cannot weep.” 


We have room for only one other extract, 
a few lines from the long and spirited account 
ofthe battle of Thermopylae :— 


*¢ Thrice sprang king Xerxes from his seat, 

All panie-struck was he ; 

He feared his myriads would be beat 
By Sparta’s hundreds three. 

‘Oh! Sparta’s king, thy words were truth,’ 
Groaned forth the monarch then, 

* Full many are my troops in sooth, 
But very few my men.’ 


** That morn the Greeks with spear and lance 

Flung back the Persian charge, 

And now into the plain advance 
To fight them more at large; 

That noon the Greeks with lance and blade 
Have forced the Persian back, 

But, ere the morrow’s charge was made, 
The foe had won the track,— 

The little track that led on high, 
To few but plunderers known, 

Between the mountains and the sky— 
They found it not alone. 

Now trebly cursed to endless time 
Be Ephialtes’ name! 

Spread; spread, ye winds, from clime to clime 
The record of his shame— 

The wretch who dared the brave betray, 
The brave who knew no fear ; 

Who showed the Persian foe the way 
To slay them at their rear! 


**Dwas eve, and here and there a lamp 
Was piimuering on the strand, 
When from the foes’ exulting camp 

Marched the Immortals’ band 

The livelong night their course they sped, 
And with the morning light, 

High o’er the doomed Three Hundreds’ head, 
Stood on the oak-clad height.” 

The subject. has tempted us perhaps to de- 
vote more space'to Mr. Bode’s book than its 
mere poetical merits might claim ; but good 
translations from classical authors are always 
more’ ‘acceptable to us than second-rate or 
commonplace original poetry. Mr. Bode has 
given correct and spirited versions of some 
of the interesting episodes in the history of 
Herodotus. 





NOTICES, 


Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems. By James 
Cochrane, Johnstone and Hunter. 
THE construction of sonnets requires some inge- 
nuity, and is found difficult by most writers on first 
attempts, but by practice a mechanical dexterity 
is acquired, and they may be turned out as rapidly 
as the Latin hexameters and pentameters of a 
well-drilled schoolboy. Mr. Cochrane seems to 
have attained this facility, for he gives about a 


hundred and twenty sonnets on every conceivable | 














And, breathless, look, expecting the loud crash; 
Yet all moves on harmonious as the spheres: 
Coach, chariot, cab, appears, and disappears, 
And prancing horseman with gay plume and sash; 
The lumbermg dray with horses huge, the van, 
And omnibusses—count them if you can! 
Heavens, what a sight! and yet to ponder well, 
The scene has less of grandeur than of oe 
For, viewed aright, what is this spectacle? 

What, but a vast procession to the tomb?” 

Perhaps the dash, flash, and crash of Regent- 
street is hardly a fair subject for testing the poet- 
ical powers of a bewildered Scotchman on a flying 
visit, and we therefore give a more favourable 
specimen of a sonnet on a more congenial theme, 
‘To Leyen Water, on a Railway being made on its 
banks :’— 

‘* Hail, gentle stream! They tell me thou art changed, 

That on thy banks no eglantine is seen, 

Nor rural song of shepherd heard at e’en, 

As when, a boy, thy tangled groves I ranged. 
Affection knows no change, and will not know, 
In her soyed object; she who day by day 

Sits by the couch of sickness, sees not grow 
Fainter and still more faint the pulse’s play; 
Mistakes for coming health the hectic glow, 
Till nought is left but the cold lifeless clay: 
Even so before my eyes, year after year, 
Tnroads were made upon thy rural fame, 

But I ne’er saw them till the crisis came, 

And then the change, alas! was all too clear.” 

Smollett’s charming ode will occur to every 
reader :—- 

** On Leven’s banks when free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain.” 

We give Mr. Cochrane absolution for many sins 
against taste, for his happy idea of contrasting Leven 
Water in its times of rural quiet and of railroad 
tumult. 

The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare. 
Rev. Thomas Price. 
Adam Scott. 

WE have pleasure in noticing a new and improved 

edition of this work, by far the best of the kind that 

has yet appeared. Many compilations have been 
made from the rich stores of Shakspeare’s wisdom 
and genius, but none on the same plan and with 
the same success as that of Mr. Price. As ar- 
ranged by him, the work really deserves the name 
which he claims for it, as ‘a text-book for the phi- 
losopher, moralist, statesman, poet, and painter.’ 

Coleridge said that he greatly disliked Beauties 

and Selections in general, but that as a proof 

of his unrivalled excellence, he should like to try 

Shakspeare by this criterion. The attempt has 

been made by Mr. Price, and has not failed in his 

hands. The contents are arranged under the 
heads of Moral Philosophy, Delineations of Cha- 
racter, Paintings of Nature and the Passions, 

Aphorisms, and Miscellaneous. An alphabetical 

index renders reference easy. Mr. Price gives 

special attention to the ethical precepts of the 


By the 
Second edition, enlarged. 


great dramatist, and he dwells with satisfaction on | 


the proofs of his mind having been deeply imbued 
with the knowledge of Divine truth, and with the 
pure morality of the gospel. 


Odes and Poems. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 


subject, from ‘Mont Blanc’ down to ‘Regent | THERE are some good pieces in this volume. In 


Street, London.’ The first is a sonnet upon— 


“THE SONNET. 
** The Sonnet is the cherished rose de Meux 
Of poesy, all perfect in its kind, 
Albeit small. It is a cameo, 
Of size just fitted on the heart to bind, 
The poet, and initiated know, 
And they a.one, the beauties of this gem, 
The choicest in the Muse’s diadem, 
Whose classie form we to Italia owe. 
It is an oratory off the aisle 
Of the cathedral epic, interlaced 
With ornaments elaborate, yet chaste, 
And not unworthy of the grander pile. 
It is a dome, whose just proportion vails 
Its amplitude, and seemingly curtails.” 
- The reader may be curious to see what poetry is 
made out of Regent-street. Mr. Cochrane cer- 
tainly makes the right lines rhyme, but, with 
correctness of form, the poverty of spirit is sadly 
apparent :— 
** Heavens! what a scene of splendour and of dash! 
‘What seeming maze, and yet what perfect order! 
‘We fee) as if upon destruct:on’s border 
The erowd were treading; we haye seen the flash, 








the poem on ‘ The Statue of Joan of Arc,’ the com- 


pliment to the accomplished and pious daughter of 


Louis Philippe, the sculptor of the statue, is most 
gracefully turned :— 


** So stands the statue, in that place of kings, 
Of her whose fame through wondering Europe rings, 
Of her whose deeds have thus a dearer fame 
Earned from all times and found a gentler name, 
Since in the land where once she quelled its foes 
A milder Maid of Orleans arose, 
Whose thoughts serener tracked the heroine’s way 
Through faith, and danger, triumph, and dismay, 
And called her spirit from the starry plain 
To breathe and live in deathless stone again. 


She, too, whose hand this form with art attired, 
From kings descended, and by heaven inspired, 
While forth she looked into the far bright time 
Of life with faith and confidence sublime, 

Like her, from all the enthusiast’s soul revealed, 
Thus unto effort and her arm appealed, 

To prove that often in her lonely hour 

A light from heaven descending to her bower 
Showed every impulse, prompting her to high 
And glorious aims, an impulse from the sky, 
That called her forth by a celestial sign, 

To blend her name, fair prophetess, with thine,” 








The author ought not to have attempted the ‘Oa, 
on the Mummy,’ after the nobler lines on the Same 
subject by one of the authors of the © Rejected 
Addresses,’ It is provoking a contrast which the 
writer should have avoided. 


Select Letters and Remains of the late Rev. W. H 
Hewitson. Edited by the Rev. John Baillie of 
Linlithgow. Nisbet and Co. 

A MEmorR of Mr. Hewitson was recently published 

by his friend Mr. Baillie, to which these volumes 

are supplementary. They contain selections from 
his correspondence, and from his manuscript papers 

The short private journal ought to have been 

omitted. The publication of diaries and memo. 

randa intended for private use, above all on spiri- 
tual subjects, is generally to be condemned. We 
feel this more on reading in a note that the journal 
was never seen by any one till after Mr. Hewitson’s 
death. The selections from the sermons and the 
theological notes, and the fragments and aphorisms 
are very interesting and profitable reading, and 
sustain fully the high impression of the acuteness 
and learning as well as the piety of the author, as 
derived from the memoir of his life. 


Indications of the Creator; or, the Natural Bri- 
dences of Final Cause. By George Taylor. New 
York: Scribner. 

THE title of this volume, suggested apparently by 
that of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ sufficiently indi- 
cates its nature and contents. It is the best 
American book on the evidences of natural religion 
with which we are acquainted. With science in 
its various departments the author shows himself 
familiar, and he makes judicious application of his 
knowledge to the illustration of theology. The 
work is divided into five parts, in which the 
Nebular Hypothesis, Astronomy, Geology, Compa- 
rative Physiology, and Physical Geography, are 
severally treated. On geology he enters into most 
details, and gives a very interesting and instructive 
review of its. principles and discoveries in con- 
nexion with the evidences of design, and in illus- 
tration of the divine attributes of power, wisdom, 
and goodness. It is a well-argued and well-written 
treatise, equally to be commended for its scientific 
information and its literary style. 


The Magnetism of Ships, and the Mariner's Compass. 
By William Walker, Commander, R.N. Piper, 
Brothers, and Co. 

THE subject of the induced magnetism of ships, 
and the influence it exerts on the mariner’s com- 
pass, is one of vast importance. The amountof 
loss every year, from errors of course arising from 
this cause, is startling to those whose attention 
has not been directed to the official reports of 
cases such as are described in this volume, It is 
enough to say of Mr. Walker’s treatise, that itis 
the only practical elementary book on the subject, 
and that it isa most complete and able work on 
this difficult and important branck of navigation. 








SUMMARY. 


Few events in English naval history have excited 
more interest than the ‘ Mutiny of the Bounty.’ 
Europe had been previously filled with accounts of 
the wonderful discoveries of Captain Cook in the 
Pacific Ocean, and in 1787, Captain Bligh, who 
had been sailing-master with the great navigator 
in the Resolution, was sent to Otaheite in H.MS. 
Bounty, to explore the southern seas, with the 
special mission of conveying plants of the bread- 
fruit-tree to the West Indies. The story of the 
| mutiny of the crew, and the settlement of some of 
| them, with Otaheitan women, on Pitcairn’s Island, 
is well known in history. From time to time, Té: 
ports of the Pitcairn islanders, the descendants of 
the mutineers, have been brought home by voyagers 
in these regions. Of these reports the most pleas 
ing feature has been that the inhabitants of the 
island were remarkable for every Christian virtue, 
—testimonies to this effect being given by all who 
have visited them. It appears that one of the 


mutineers had saved a Bible and Prayer Book, the 
study of which in his declining years had brought 
new life and light into his mind, and he set himself 
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to instruct the rising generation in Christian truth 

d morality. His labours were blessed, and the 

,d.seed thus sown brought forth abundant fruits 
of righteousness and of happiness. When old John 
Adams died, his post as instructor was filled by 
George Nobbs, formerly a midshipman in the 
British navy, and afterwards a distinguished officer 
in the Chilian service, under Lord Cochrane, now 
the Barl of Dundonald. After many adventures, 
Mr. Nobbs, hearing of the people of Pitcairn’s 
Island, was so struck with the description that he 
resolved to go and spend the remainder of his life 
amongst them. He went there in 1828, since 
whieh time he has acted as pastor, surgeon, and 
schoolmaster to the inhabitants. Last year he 
came to Englane, with the view of obtaining regu- 
lar ordination as a clergyman, and he has returned 
to minister in sacred things among tbe happy 
islanders. He was cordially received by many 
public persons during this visit to England, and the 
Queen and Prince Albert took much interest in the 
islanders as they were described by their pastor in 
an interview at Osborne-house. The island is 
under the protection of the British flag. Some 
Fresch Popish emissaries lately landed, but they 
found the people too well instructed to admit of 
the same mischief being done as in some of the 
other isles of the Pacific. The people pointed to 
the British flag and desired their unwelcome visitors 
to depart, The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have liberally allowed an annual grant 
to the pastor of the Pitcairn islanders. A little 
volume by the Rev. Thomas Boyles Murray, M.A., 
secretary of that Society, entitled Pitcairn Island, 
gives'a detailed aceount of the island, the people, 
and the pastor, with a historical sketch, commenc- 
ing, with the story of the mutiny of the Bounty. 
It forms one of the series of works published under 
the. Christian Knowledge Society’s Committee of 
General Literature and Education. It is a book of 
most interesting and profitable reading. 

Amedical and dietetical book, Zhe Memoiis of 
a Stomach, contains many sensible and practical 
hints. in a humorous and allegorical narrative. 
Thesauthority for personifying the stomach is as 
old at least as the time of Coriolanus or Asop, with 
the fable of the ‘ Belly and the Members,’ and the 
chemical legends of Archzeus, by Van Helmont and 
his followers, have perpetuated the idea. Under 
the guise of the autobiographical recollections of a 
ninister of the interior, the influence of the stomach 
on general health is described, and practical coun- 
sels given. Another medical book of more general 
application is The Health-Guide, by Dr. Butler 
Lane, a popular handbook of medicine and sur- 
gery, for the use of families, emigrants, and others 
unable to avail themselves of professional advice, 
Dr. Lane’s book contains in reasonable compass a 
great amount of valuable practical information on 
the methods of preserving or of restoring health. 

An educational treatise, The Book of French 
Verbs, by A. F. Gentili, is intended to simplify the 
work both of teachers and learners in regard to the 
accidence of verbs, regular and irregular, in their 
various forms, moods, and tenses. The subject is 
treated with a fulness not attainable in an ordi- 
nary grammar, and the book may be commended 
for its clearness and completeness, and for its 
methodical arrangement. 

On the ‘Eastern question’ various political 
pamphlets are published, Russian Turkey; or, a 
Greek Empire the inevitable solution of the Eastern 
Question, a letter to Lord John Russell, by G. D. P. 
By another author the establishment of a Greek 
empire at Constantinople is advocated, in a pam- 
phlet on The Eastern Question, and the Restoration 
of the Greck Empire, by An Inquirer. 
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PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE AZTEC(?) CHILDREN, 


To our brief notice of the communication read 
at the Ethnological Society on the 6th July, 
we have now to add the following, as the chief 
results of Professor Owen's examination of the 
so-called Aztecs. Their pure deep olive com- 
plexion, without admixture of the reddish or yel- 
lowish rete mucosum characteristic of the Indian 
races, indicates them to be of Spanish-Mexican 
parents ; the long, glossy, jet-black hair, curled 
in natural ringlets, is still more opposed to 
the idea of the children being of pure Aztec or 
Indian-Mexican origin. The complexion being 
lighter upon the trunk than upon the face, hands, 
and feet, indicates that the children had been 
clothed from infancy. The state of the dentition 
shows the boy to be about 11 years old, and the 
girl about 7 or 8 years. The chief peculiarities in 
these children are the abnormal arrest of develop- 
ment of the general stature, and the special arrest 
of development of the brain and brain-case, pro- 
ducing a size and shape of head like that in hemi- 
cephalous monsters. The absence of the power of 
continuous conversation, the paucity of terms, the 
want of power to connect the noun with the verb 
in a definite proposition, and other signs of the 
inferior intellectual condition of the children, accord 
with this malformed state of the brain. Professor 
Owen detected other indications of a malformed 
state in the boy—viz., the congenital absence of 
one of the joints of the little finger in each hand ; 
and a contracted state of the elbow-joint in both 
arms. ‘The height of the boy is 36 inches, and his 
weight is 23 lbs.; the height of the girl is 31 
inches, and her weight 20 lbs. The pulse in both 
is 80 per minute, becoming more rapid on exertion. 

The Professor's general conclusion is that these 
children are not the representatives of any Aztec 
or other Indian race, but accidental instances of 
arrested growth and development of particular in- 
dividuals, either of pure Spanish Mexican origin or 
with some slight admixture of Indian blood. 


JUDGE KENNEDY ON THE AZTEC(?) CHILDREN. 
Lincoln’s Inn, July 12. 
IN a report given in a contemporary periodical of 
last Saturday of the proceedings at a meeting of the 
Ethnological Society, on the 6th inst., when the 
two (so-called) Aztec children now exhibiting in 
London were introduced, I find some observations 
I made on the occasion repeated so as to convey a 
different impression from what I intended, and 1 
should therefore feel obliged by your allowing me 
the means of making known, for those who are 
interested in the question, a more correct account 
of the opinions I expressed. 

Having been directly, though unexpectedly, 
called on by the President, Sir B. Brodie, as one 
who had travelled in the country whence the 
children were said to have been brought, to give 
my opinions on the subjects discussed in the papers 
read’ by Mr. Cull and Professor Owen, I stated in 
substance, — 

1. That having for many years held the office of 
Her Majesty’s Judge at the Havana, I had taken 
advantage of being in the neighbourhood, before 
returning to England ir. 1851, to visit Yucatan and 
the neighbouring countries, for the express purpose 
of examining the ancient remains found there, and 


. as fully treated of by Sotomayor. 





so to verify my conjectures as to the race of the 
people by whom they had been originally built. 

2. That to qualify myself for this task I had for 
scme time previously endeayoured to obtain some 
knowledge of the Maya, the language of the native 
Indians of Yucatan, in addition to the knowledge 
I already possessed of the Spanish, without which 
travelling in those countries would be of an unsa- 
tisfactory character. 

3. That having thereupon proceeded to Belize, 
where I stayed nearly a fortnight, making prepa- 
rations and inquiries on every side as to the best 
means of prosecuting the objects I had in view, I 
had gone over part of the same ground said to 
have been taken in 1848 by Mr. Huertis, of Balti- 
more, and Mr. Hammond, from Canada, in the 
history given by the exhibitors of the children as 
accounting for the means by which they had been 
brought from their native country, those two gen- 
tlemen, it being stated, having gone to Belize, and 
thence down the coast toa place they called Ixi- 
maya, where they were reported to haye been 
killed. 

4. That as these gentlemen, Messrs, Huertis and 
Hammond, were both said to have been possessed 
of ample means, and one to have been a British 
subject, I thought it strange, as the fact was that I 
had had no information whatever at Belize or else- 
where of any such travellers having preceded me, 
though I had followed them so shortly after with 
the same object in view; and I felt assured, if the 
story were true, that I must have met with some 
one in the course of my inquiries who would have 
told me of them. l 

5. That with regard to the mysterious city re- 
ferred to by Mr. Stephens, for which those gentle- 
men were said to have gone in search, I had been 
informed by the Commandante of St, Thomas, a fort 
of the Republic of Guatemala, where the Belgians 
have lately formed a settlement, that there is cer- 
tainly existing a large city from twelve to eighteen 
days’ distance, journeying from that place, in which 
the natives live in primitive independence, being 
Lacandones, a race known to the first conquerors, 
He represented 
them to have a great jealousy of strangers ; so much 
so, that even in their commercial intercourse they 
will hold no direct communications with them, 
The articles brought for sale or exchange he said 
were always to be left at a particular spot, where 
the equivalents offered for barter were then placed 
alongside them, when the natives, haying in their 
turn retired, the parties who brought the goods 
are to come and accept the offers, or if they do not 
consider them sufficient, then to leave them again 
for a better offer, which, if the others do not choose 
to make, they may take them away or accept the 
offer. This mode of dealing I observed was as old 
as Herodotus, though I did not suppose my friend 
the Commandante had taken it from him to make 
up a tale for me, 

6. That this city, which is also referred to by 
Gage, who was there 200 years since, was, there- 
fore, I had no doubt, still to be found, though I did 
not believe it would prove to be of any extraordi- 
nary size or character, if found, for the elucidation 
of ethnological or antiquarian inquiries; and as to 
the representations of it given by the exhibitors, I 
considered them not to be relied on, especially as 
speaking of its domes and minarets, when we know 
that domes and minarets are not of the distin- 
guishing style of the architecture of the country. 

7. That with regard to the children, they seemed 
to me to resemble those of the mixed races I had 
seen all along the coast ; and I agreed fully with 
the opinion expressed by Professor Owen, whose 
authority is undoubtedly the highest on such a 
question, that they are of white race with some 
mixture of Indian blood, though I certainly never 
saw any so diminutive in size for their age, or 
with nasal organs so developed, the which, how- 
ever, might appear large only on account of the 
deficiency of forehead. 

8. On the whole, though I could not at once 
venture to pronounce such an opinion, it seems te 
me indubitable that the two children are of the 
common class of those on the coast of Central 
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kafterica, and only different from others, their fel- 
~rewa-ta being Mickie, and in being denied by nature 
.aeofoll (physical ‘as’ well as mental’ development. 
eProfessorOwen'sopinion, that they were of European 
-deseent,) was 'fally borne out afterwards by the 
oaiekmnowlddgment ‘made by the person’ who pro- 
duced? them,’ and who stated that’ they had been 
s@bandoned in’ the United States by Velasquez, the 
oSpaniard,; who brought them from Central America, 
owhen they: had dome into his hands.’ He acknow- 
jdedgeduthat! there had also been a claim made at 
Philadelphia by 4 person named Silva or Selva to 
shave possession of the children, he having made 
sanafiidavitithat he knew the father of the children 
at San Salvador, whence Velasquez brought them. 
“The truth of this assertion was not denied, and we 
ymay therefore’ safely receive it rather than ‘the 
-original romance. put forward of their having been 
broughtaway'so adroitly by Velasquez from the 
‘interior of Central America, and’ of their being 
children of the Kaana priesthood, objects of peculiar 
weheration, and types of an antique race nearly 
extinct,,who had accompanied the first migrations 
of the people from the Assyrian plains!’ Such 
fictions ‘are constantly to be met with among ex- 
chibitorsds theirstock in trade, but they are utterly 
yundeserving of the'attention of ethnologists. 

The exhibition altogether appeared to me a 
yphinful/one, of two ‘poor creatures, to whom the 
eounnoi gift::of: reason’ had been denied, as evi- 
dericed by their ineapacity to acquire any know- 
ledge of English, or'any language whatever, for the 
shmniinication of the commonest ideas ; and though 
it) might not:'be expected ‘that the Society could 
-hava\dxpressed cany ‘formal opinion on the subject, 
& think»there were few present who did not come 
ao the: same conclusion“! have! the honour to 
fhe; dean fi ; J) Kewnepy. 
ail yt po os 

MB... ROTH ON. THR, AATEC (?} CHILDREN. 

-gf93 orisoola oil? July 13th. 
I xesneRpay:( visited ithe ‘Aztec children, as they 
are called; with the:view of trying them with the 
Maya language—the language, as is well known, 
O£\ the native Indians» of Yucatan—but even’ the 
fifty: or- sixty words ‘that I mustered proved far 
tod many ‘for the: occasion. The exhibition had 
juat closed; but Iwas courteously permitted to 
see the: children! in a private room. They were 
at, the moment bent eagerly, and with the most 
Hes and even irritable energy, on trying to 


Asay 4 
struck me, and I said in the harshest guttural tones | We-have also i n-Phentetan 
“Give me a kiss.” The child became perfectly | prows in Herodotus, and such is the sense. philo. 
quiet on the instant: he raised his look for the first | logically, of the name. Here, then, isa reverence 
time to mine—a soft expression seemed on his face, | for pigmies, Scandinavian, Egyptian, and ¢ 
which he willingly, and distinctly, advanced to | the Phoenicians (?) Toltek also—identity th; 
mine. The next moment he was as regardlessand | out. The reverence for pigmies also is faint} 
indifferent as ever, and so remained all the time | more or less, preserved in Asia, We. know rd 
I stayed there. I tried this amiable proposition | restless activity of the Scandinavian Dvarger 
afterwards, but ina softer tone, with the young | Once more,—I often found the word silence incu. 
lady. Whether understood or not I cannot say, | cated, as indicative of devotion, or of deity, or of 
but she gently brought the back of her little | a symbol of deity or devotion, with the Hermesi 
cricket-ball head towards my lips, affording a | though I could never ascertain if the word reall 
mouthful of crisped wool, if I chose it. Whether | meant the thing in this case. The enforced pe 
this is acceptance, or refusal, of that mysterious | educated silence of these children gives the key~ 
rite, in Maya, I know not. It is not the form of | perhaps, for the Toliek language being lost entirel 
either in English, I am told. and always unknown to the Aztecs and other “a 

With the total disregard of all other attempts, | these, who could not give what they did not possess, 
it is remarkable, that the only two sentences | —the knowledge of that tongue to their children 
uttered gutturally, were, or seemed to be, re- | substituted that silence, a mere form of mystery 
sponded to by boy and girl respectively. This | for the mystery itself, and this was equally effective, 
leaves no question, on my mind at least, that they | All these considerations give great weight to the 
had heard the Maya formerly, though never | narrative of Velasquez, as reported in the pam- 
speaking it themselves. I did not try the Aztec, ; phlet; for he could not know, nor could not guess 
or the Toltek with them. There may be a reason, | the connecting links of evidence. Here, I submit 
though I am ignorant of it, why Maya children | is the strongest presumptive evidence. ‘The fast 
should be called Aztec. I shall certainly try with | of a mystic city is borne out by the name of Coax. 
this language next; but my own impression has | chensingo (‘L. G.’ Oct. 1852), the peacefulness of 
always been, that the children are of the Toltek | inhabitants, by the absence of all weapons in repre. 
race; for though brought up possibly by Aztecs, | sentations, see Stephens’s ‘ Central America’ The 
these were careful to preserve every form of their | peculiar civic guard seems something suited to the 
Toltek masters, and even in the choice of a{ system itself—an essential portion, an indispensable 
priestess followed the principle of the ‘Berecyn- | sustentator, of the peaceful and unwarlike, secluded 
thia mater,” orCybele. The names ofall the Aztec | and barbarous race. The young chief’s feelings 
deities I have seen are clearly Toltck, not Aztec, | the intrusion of strangers was horror rather. than 
in derivation; and the Berecynthian name and | terror; as if the violation of the sacred brought 
tites belong also to the former tongue; at least, | destruction upon the physical system. The. it 
so far as my knowledge of those rites or their | ternal evidence of the narrative seems to me, there 
language extends. The latter, lost wholly to | fore, most decisive in its favour; for it wns 
Mexico, exists in Asia. piciously confirms, and is confirmed by, what. its 

When Campanari exhibited his Etruscan tombs | writer could not possibly know. And where is.the 
in London, he showed me on one portal a painted | doubt? What mystery ever existed without. ex 
figure which he called Charon. The boat and the | aggeration? and among a barbarous and super 
Styx were wanting; but he remarked on the mon- | stitious race this was an inevitable necessity. The 
strosity of nose, skull, and chest, as utterly unlike | citizens traded only with the Indians of thet 
every known delineation of man. I recalled the | secluded district : horses and mules came inevit 
Tolteks for the two former, on the instant. The | ably with improvement of any kind. The Sparta 
last peculiarity, later, was found by M. Nestor | military, like the English, wore red, not only from 
l'Hote in Egyptian tombs, on painted figures of | the reason referred to by Pandarus in the Tliad)4 
monstrous obesity; so the yaorepec otoy of the} conceal wounds. The colour was sacred;, te 
Beeotian shepherds in Hesiod, I think. The chil- | Iximaya military, a guard of the sacred ;, the, holy 
dren’s utterance is the Tuscan eagle-scream of Por- | investiture of Ezekiel’s Chaldeaus; of Chinas of 


























pall off a cloth that covered a piano; and their 
excessive eagerness abd awkwardness in the effort 
were, extremely remarkable, — combining the 


avidity of action in the ape with the incapacity | 


of. infants.:. It was obvivusly undeniable, what I 
had, doubted, that they had never been accustomed 
to;,conyerse'; and though acting with the same ob- 
ject, (and on the same impulse, there was clearly 


phyry’s Etruscan conversation. | the wandering masons depicted in the caveraso 

The claim made by the Iximayas, of being an | Australia; of the Assyrians; and of that ware 
Assyrian colony, according to the printed narra- | race associated in Egypt, Persia, and Tartary, 
| tive from Velasquez, coincides singularly with my | though not in England and Sparta, with, the 
own remarks on the reputed Aztec volume, in the | priestly class of antiquity, as masons of the second, 
‘Literary Gazette,’ about October last, and the | the warlike and terrible form of initiation. Th 
perfectly possible connexion with Assyria, The | Mandans were so. Grant that the ‘cocks kept 
date, of nearly 4000 years, is no exaggeration pro- | under ground” is a ridiculous exaggeration—grant 





neither; concert not communication of any kind 
between them. They tried, but did not know how, 
to drag off the cloth; it was done for them, and 
though, the key-board was not unlocked, both were 


satisfied with pressing their hands alternately on | 


she, case.of the instrument for a few moments, in 
wude;.imitation of playing; but even thus, the 
fingers were not in the least employed, A baby’s 
attempt could not be more imperfect. 
jo A repeatedly asked them in Maya, ‘‘Do you like 
rausic}", and. ‘‘@an you sing?’ and afterwards, 

hen they were set to dance, ‘Do you dance?” 
Bot they did not even appear to hear me, often as 
the questions were repeated, and varied to the best 


ef my very limited knowledge. They were gentle | 


and docile, with all their impetuous restlessness, 
ut heeded:nothing I could say to them, even when 
sitting. on) my knee. At last asked the younger, 
“f Are you.a girl?” Her restlessness ceased for the 
instant, andishe. bowed her head in distinct affir- 
mative, slowly: and decidedly; but all other 
attempts were abortive; she resumed her incessant 
movement: 

;A1t waemuch the same with the boy; he sat on 
may knee also; but;with head, and arms, and legs, 
4n; ceaseless play. All question was vain: he 
either:heeded nor heard, apparently. 


ho 


A thought for the tale of Osiris s 


bably, since inscriptions in my possession prove | this hypothetically alone—is not this also. a 
that Mexico was known to this Eastern hemisphere Oriental tradition? Take but one instance from 
|in the nineteenth century of the world. Again, | the Cuneiform-seeking narrative of that able aml 
| Juarros, Herrera, Sahagun, and others, relate | lamented traveller, Schulz, where the cock, co 
| that the Tolteks were idolaters, and left Egypt | cealed within the mountain, was to crow only a 
with Moses; but relapsing into idolatry —recall the | a particular ceremonial once in the year. 
| Ethiopic Tiolt, an idol—were expelled by Joshua, R. G. Pome. 
“the robber Joshua” of Procopius’ Canaanite In- 
scription, and of the Armenian Mar Ibas. How 
could the Spanish friars of 1520 feel interest in 
Egyptian descents? How could the facts they 
have given coincide with the testimony of inscrip- 
tions translated only within the last ten years? And 
how could the names of scripture, of Egypt, and of 
Tartary reappear in Yucatan, unless the connexion 
| of hemispheres existed, though secretly, among 
| those wandering masons? Their very name of 
Toltek, preserved throughout America, is engraved 
on the Pheenician relics in Africa, and its deriva- 
| tions are found only in Asiatic tongues. you. The psychological fact, that whenever ¥ 
| Another point is material:—The children are | reason, no matter how, on what subject, or fit 
clearly pigmy in race or stature, and were objects | what end, a definite process takes place, which i# 
| 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SYLLOGISM. 


IN your notice (‘L. G.,’ July 2, p. 648) of Mr. Smarts 
letter to Dr. Whately, I was very sorry to se 4 
condemnation, not only of the Aristotelian syle 
gism, but of “the whole system connected with it 
In the hope of altering an opinion for which| 
entertain a very great respect, I have writte 
something on the subject, which I trust you wil 
permit me to place, as concisely as I can, before 





of worship, it is stated. Now, the reputed God, | all cases is precisely the same, and which may bt 
Phthah, in Egypt, and Thor, in Scandinavia, were | reduced to a certain formula, must give to ihe 
pigmy. Thor's name is found, it seems, in Thebes, | examination of that process and its governing laws, 
| where the ‘loved of Thor’ is read, as the ‘loved of | waiving altogether the question of utility, am” 


| Phthah’ elsewhere. Nor is this the sole analogy, | terest which the literary men should not be slow# 





wits the Scandinavian Hothir, | feel, and which, having felt, he should be thei 
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pitacknowledge. It Is not, however, on this 
that’I should wish to build any arguments 
oppose to yours. Whether the syllogistic 
itself deserves the attention or the contempt 
with which Dr. Whately and Mr. Smart respec- 
tively treat it, is not the question I raise. It is to a 
collateral branch, or rather a root, of that theory I 
wish to direct your attention. When any syllogism | 
ig analysed it is found to consist proximately of | 
three propositions, and ultimately of three terms; | 
from whence arises the so-called divisions of Logic | 
jnto Terms, Propositions, and Syllogism. Now, the | 
great arguments against investigating and laying | 
down laws for the last of these are—that we never | 
meet it outside a logical treatise—that no man in 
his senses would reason in a formal syllogistic 
manner—and that no utility can result from de- | 
scribing that which, except in the mere act of 
being described, remains always latent and is never 
seen. But, supposing the truth of these arguments 
granted, can they, or any similar ones, be applied 
when it is urged that the nature and objects of 
terms and propositions form a proper subject for 
inquiry? Does not language, the only instrument of 
thought, consist of terms ; and do we not invariably 
clothe in a proposition every judgment we express? 
That there should be something eminently useful 
in'a classification of terms, founded on the nature 
ofthe things which they signify, and on the dif- 
ferent modes of predication, will be obvious to any 
one who traces to its origin the difference between 
olear and indistinct apprehensions, and who inves- 
tigates the connexion between the definition of a 
term and the law according to which it was defined. 
It'should not be forgotten that the doctrine of pre- 
dicables, so important in definition and classifica- 
tion; and so elegant in a scientific point of view, is 
essentially logical, and was developed in the much 
abused Aristotelian school. The universal use, 
with ‘very nearly their true signification, of the 
words genus and species, shows that this scheme 
has beet tacitly recognised, by many who never 
tea a'page of logic, as natural and correct. It is 
fematkable that this, which I do not hesitate to 
call the most important, though it may not be the 
iiest Gignified or interesting, part of the science, 
thould have received much more attention from the 
Aristotelians than it has, with one distinguished 
éxception,* from the modern logicians. To its 
cultivation by the schoolmen we must attribute 
theif accurate and truly scientific definitions, which, 
afte centuries of criticism, have come down to us 
unaltered, and which present such a strong contrast 
totheir ridiculous disquisitions and absurd ideas, 
when, in attempting to extend the third pari of 
logic, they wandered beyond the domain of the 
sience altogether. No doubt the Aristotelians 
treated ‘terms and propositions more extensively 
han was requisite for the formal act of ratiocina- 
tion. But even removing, from their analysis of 
these, all that is not strictly necessary for the ex- 
position of the syllogistic theory itself—for the 
mere proof, not that a conclusion is true, but that 
it follows from certain premises—there will still 
remain the distribution of terms and the principal 
method of classifying them, together with the laws 
for the division and conversion of propositions. 
That this portion of the subject must, be not only 
interesting, but practically useful, should hardly be 
denied by us, who can neither perform the process 
of thought for ourselves, nor communicate the re- 
sults of that process to others without the aid of 
terms and propositions. Whether the Aristotelian 
syllogiam is inseparably connected with an exami- 
nation of these, appears to be the only question 
that could possibly arise; that that question would 
bedecided in the affirmative must be obvious to 
any one possessing a slight acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of logic. Trusting you will 
€xeuse me for occupying so much valuable space, 
Thave'the honour to be, &c. H ea itis 3 
Queen’s College, Cork, July 6, 1853. 


We gladly allow our correspondent: to offer his 
defence of the Aristotelian syllogism, though he 


*John Stuart Mill. Perhaps Du Trien, the author of 
the old Oxford « Text Book,’ may be considered another. 





has misunderstood us in thinking we made light of | 
the whole system of formal logic. It is of great use | 
in its own place, but we do not think it deserves | 
the prominence in general education which some | 
of its advocates, including Dr. Whately, claim for it. | 
The ‘Novum Organum’ of Lord Bacon, the great | 
text-book of modern philosophy, did ample justice | 
to the Aristotelian system, even when pomting out | 
its limits and its defects. Our views are thoroughly | 
Baconian on this subject. We beg our corre- | 
spondent to refer to Dugald Stewart's ‘ Hlements | 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ vol. ii., ce. 8, | 
with the sentiments expressed in which we entirely | 
concur. 
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TABLE-MOYVING. 
(From the ‘ Brussels Herald.’) 
ALLOW me, through your journal, to make some 
observations on Mr. Faraday’s letter on Table 


After an attentive perusal of Mr. Faraday’s remarks 
on the real or pretended phenomena of table and 
hat turning, I confess they are by no means satis- 
factory to me, nor is there much more explicit | 
reasoning in any of the writings of the French on | 
the subject. I can speak only of those remarks 
which I have seen. ‘Lhe question does not seem to 
me to have been logically discussed ; it should 
be thus stated:—a phenomenon in the—soi disant 
enlightened — nineteenth century exists which 
would have excited surprise in the sixteenth ; to 
wit—from one end of Europe to the other, high 
and low, rich and poor, philosophers and lunatics, 
naturalists and mere men of the world, pass large 
portions of their time in sitting round a table, with 
their fingers placed in a particular way upon it, 
believing that this particular juxtaposition of their 
hands causes the table to revolve, as if moved by 
some occult and hitherto unappreciated vital force 
given to the circular wood called a table, and trans- 
mitted thereto through the finger ends of these 
experimentizers. That the tables do turn is a fact. 
The'question is, what turns them? I have myself 
not only seen both tables and hats turn, but per- 
form the still more droll and inexplicable pheno- 
menon of nodding to certain questions put by the 
parties. I need not here detail again Mr. Fava- 
day’s explanation, nor the able arguments of an 
author who replies to him, since both have appeared 
in the daily English journals. I shall here merely 
state my progressive view of the subject. 

At first, knowing the tendency of whole nations 
and masses of mankind to fall into grievous errors 
of superstition, I treated the entire with ridicule. 
The earliest essay which I made convinced me I 
was wrong: engaged by a respectable party to 
make the experiment, the tables did turn, the hat 
went round, and an unexpected nutation towards 
a person in the company took place. ‘This person 
turned pale, and assured me that it had responded 
in the affirmative toa most important question put 
by him! This is only one of a number of similar 
incidents which I have since witnessed. I then 
bethought me that, all over Europe, similar asser- 
tions were made, and the strong argument. used 
by Addison in the ‘Spectator,’ in favour of real exis- 
tence of ghosts, appeared to apply to the truth of 
table-turning and its congenitors, mesmerism, 
rappings, sorcery, haunted houses, and all the whole 
fry of such mysterious demonstrations of invisible 





longed to every age and clime, and were at present 
revived at a period of general inquiry, and pre- 
vailed over both hemispheres of the civilized world, 


falsehood is to apply the doctrine of chances to each 
collectively, and to inquire which of these two 


things is most probable:—first, that individuals 


vellous, deceive others by secretly giving an im- 
pulse to the hats and tables; or, secondly, whether 
it be not more probable that a hidden power should 





| have often made corresponding assertions. 
turning, which appeared in your last week's paper, | the fact of circular motion being communicated by 
as also on the Mesmeric discoveries of our age. | pressure to objects at liberty to move was known 








agency as belong to a class of obscure phenomena { 
believed to be supernatural—namely, that they be- | 


Now, the proper way to investigate their truth or | 


case separately, and then to the whole phenomena | 


and even whole societies of men all over Europe | 
should, by way of wazgery or love of the mar- | 


| 
| 
} 


- = 





before—a power,,too, which, inall its, ramifications, 
seems to involye the most important consequenéks 
to society; for I. consider, the attempted, explata- 
tion, by admitting an unconscious maseulariapolse 
imparted to the fingers, to be altogether unténable. 

In pursuing the inquiry, the next:consideration 
is this ;—all the popular: superstitions, have isopte 
foundation in nature, and, are often:the preceding 
shadows of; some great discovery, |; The! inipexfect 
nature of the human mind. is the. cause of this, 
We cannot at once arrive at a correct. knowledge 
of obscure phenomena; and though: we cannot 
avoid perceiving how easily men deceive both them- 
selves and others in the pursuit of knowledge, we 
must also admit that the antiquity and extent of 
any prevailing opinion is a strong argument for its 
having some valid foundation. This argument is 
strengthened when we find that the ancient sages 
Now, 


to the ancients, and is specifically alluded to by 
Lord Bacon, our English philosopher, in:his «Sylva 
Sylvarum,’ I believe in the very: first -book; the 
passage is highly worthy of the consideration ‘of 
the table-turner, vi 
Again, we must recollect how ‘little we really 
know of the origin of any phenomenon. whatever: 
we only know certain eflects. through the medium 
of imperfect senses, but the causes lie deep,'and'are 
hidden among the arcana of existence itself: An 
appearance is true when it responds to its indich- 
tions, and false when. it, disappoints: us, ; The ex- 
istence of an electric fluid .is: verified; because; in 
its practical applications, it lias. proved that its 
results have responded to its promises, and crowned 
with success the philosopher who trusted to its 
predictions. When Franklin first conducted the 
matter of lightning from the! clouds! the discovery 
promised, greater results, which the electric tele- 
graph. has. verified.) ‘Electrivity, thereforay a6 h 
real, and.nof an imaginary power. / Mesmerish 
and table-turning can only. be tested inthe smile 
manner. Let the pretended clairvoyant establish 
a regular communication between: the closed cabi- 
nets of Europe and the conclave of Rome. Let 
him, by the voice of the sleeping proplietess; épeh 
the closed communications of the diplomatist:to 
the wide world, defeat the intrigues of the ‘polt- 
tician, or establish a mesmeric post, where,*for' one 
shilling, an anxious lover may learn what’ a ‘ses- 
pected sweetheart. may be doing in China or Néw 
Holland, and I will at once admit the truth of the 
new science. Let him only illustrate, by any one 
great. public and practical result, that there’ is''a 
power, inherent in mesmerie sleep, capable ‘of 
affording a medium of useful knowledge, and the 
proof sought for will be achieved; but while the 
experiments are only of a hole-and-corner charae- 
ter,—while the clairvoyants are frequently igno- 
rant fish-fags, or persons hired for the purpose, and 
living in obscurity,—while tables are turned: 'td 
amuse souécs of ladies, instead of revolving in aea- 
demies under the fingers of philosophers,—while, in 
short, there remains, according to the doctrineof 
Hume, a greater probability that thousands “of 
individuals should deceive both themselves! and 
others, than that nature should have ever departed 
from her course, or that her Author should ‘have 
conferred powers on his creatures capable of up- 
setting all the forms and present conditions of 
society, by opening secret sluices of information 
against which no closed cabinet would be proéf, 
and which would destroy all the privacy of domes- 
tic life ;—-while, I say, these are the characteristies 
and pretensions of mesmerism and its cograte 
powers, I feel obliged to suspend my judgment at 
least, and, until further proofs be afforded, and'a 
more rational colouring given to the new sciereé, 
to regard it as one among the popular delusjons '6f 
the age we live in, of which human history has, 
alas! afforded too many parallel examples.’ At 
the same time, I advise the inquirer not to be 164 
away too far from the truth by general arguments 
a priori, which are often delusive. « Time and 
tical application alone can decide the question, 


have so long existed without being discovered | Its mysterious character has nothing to do with its 
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possible ‘truth ; —ow is mysterious in its 
ofigin,: and the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, who thought they had explained every- 
thing by the law of physics, would now find and 
acknowledge, in metaphysics, that they know 
nothing! The belief in one general agent per- 
vading the universe, and producing all its ever 
varying phenomena, is quite as much in consonance 
with the discoveries of Mesmer as with those of 
Newton: ‘Phe poet truly says,— 
** Principio ceelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lueéhtemque globum lune Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus.alit, totamque infusa per artus 
ens agitat molem ac magno se corpore miscet.” 
With the why and the wherefore of things we have 
nothing to do, as true philosophers. These have 
been answered by Simonides :— 
"QQ mac teAos ev Zeus Exes BapvktuTos Tavtwv oo eo. 


We should therefore confine ourselves to facts 
alone; and the reason why the explanation of Dr. 
Faraday and of M. Arago is so unsatisfactory to me 
§ this—that it seeks to explain, by a sort of illu- 
sion of the touch only applicable to one single phe- 
nomenon, a fact, which is, in reality, closely con- 
nected with a category of others which admit of no 
such application, Ido not mean by these expla- 
nations to discourage inquiry. On the contrary, 
let. investigation accompany suspended judgment 


under the motto Perge ut proficias. i. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland: commenced their annual meeting for this 
year at Chichester on Tuesday last, under the pa- 
tronage! of the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, 
the Bishopand. Earl of Chichester, and the Hon. 
Robert; Curzon, Jun. Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
as’ President of the Institute, was received at the 
railway station in Chicester by the Mayor and 
Corporation of: that city on Tuesday morning, and 
the introdictory meeting took place at two o’clock 
on'that day. The day was occupied by visits td 
the Cathedral, the local Museum, which is an ex- 
cellent work as regards the mineralogy and geology 
of Sussex, many of the best specimens having been 
procured by or through the assistance of the late 
Dr. Mantell, and in the examination of the Museum 
of the Institute, which, by the kind permission of 
the authorities, is placed under the same roof. 
The museum contains many curious and beautiful 
objects, and is fully equal to those which have been 
exhibited at the previous sessions of the Institute 
at Salisbury, Newcastle, &c. Among them are 
some fine specimens of oriental work, placed there 
by the Hon. Robert Curzon, some curious relics of 
local antiquities by Sir Clarke Jervoise, Bart., and 
avery remarkable and authentic document, con- 
taining ‘ Plenary indulgence and remission of sins’ 
for ‘Joannes Catchus—eques Tiburnensis’ (Jack 
Ketch), granted by Fope Benedict XIV. some time 
subsequent to 1740. This extraordinary document 
belongs to the Duke of Richmond. It is formally 
drawn out on vellum, and contains the usual seal 
and signatures, On Wednesday the. meetings of 
the sections of history and antiquities met in the 
Council, and the Hon. Robert Curzon delivered a 
short address as the President of the latter section, 
At twelve Professor Willis gave a most interesting 
account of the history of the Cathedral. Often as 
we have had the pleasure of listening to the learned 
Professor in previous years, we have seldom heard 
the changes and alterations of a curious and ancient 
structure so ably investigated. Subsequently, at 
two, the Professor went round the cathedral itself, 
and pointed out to a numerous assemblage, on the 


’ gpot, many particulars in the structure which he 


had dwelt upon more fully in the morning. At 
six the anniversary dinner took place, Lord Talbot 
in the chair, supported by the Bishops of Chichester 
and Oxford, Earl of Chichester, H. Fox Strangways, 
Hon. Robert Curzén, the Dean of Winchester, &c. 
About 200 ladies and gentlemen were present at the 
dinner. The Bishop of Oxford returned thanks for 
the health of the local Antiquarian Society with 
that felicity of diction for which he is distinguished. 
The entertainments of the evening closed bya con- 








versazione at the Bishop of Chichester’s, who liberally 
threw open his house to about 250 visitors. The 
choir of the Cathedral were present, and sang several 
glees and other old English music with much skill. 
Yesterday was fixed for an expedition to Boxgrove 
Priory and Goodwood, but the incessant down-pour 
of very heavy rain threw a damp on the earlier 
part of the day. 

The following is the programme of the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, announced to take place at Rochester, 
under the presidency of Mr. Ralph Bernal, in the 
week after next:—Monday, July 25.—Meeting at 
the Committee Room at the Guildhall, at one 
o’clock, P.M., where the Members and Visitors are 
requested to subscribe their Names and Addresses. 
—Meeting of the Officers, Local and General Com- 
mittees—Public Meeting and Reception at the 
Guildhall, two o’clock.—The President’s Address, 
—Paper on the History of Rochester Castle, by 
Dr. William Beattie.—Visit to inspect the Castle, 
under the guidance of Messrs, Ashpitel, Baily, 
Duesbury, Godwin, and Whichcord.—Dinner at 
Ordinary, six o’clock.—Evening Meeting at the 
Guildhall for the reading and discussion of Papers. 
Tuesday, July 26.—Service at the Cathedral at ten 
o’clock.—Inspection of the Cathedral, Chapter 
House, and Records.—Mr. Ashpitel’s Paper on the 
Cathedral.—Visit to the Ancient Houses in Ro- 
chester.—St. Catharine’s and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospitals—To Temple Farm.—Ordinary at six 
o'clock. — Evening meeting at eight o’clock. — 
Reading and discussion of Papers. Wednesday, 
July 27.—Visit to Cobham Hall.—Cobham Church 
and College.—Visits to Cliff Cowling Castle and 
Shorn.—Ordinary at six.—Evening Meeting at 
eight o’clock,—Reading and discussion of Papers. 
Thursday, July 28.— Excursion to Kit’s Coty House 
and Cromlechs on Blue Bell Hill.— Aylesford 
Church.—The Friers.—Old Barn in Preston Hall 
Park. — Allington Castle. — Malling Abbey. — 
Ightham.—Mote House.—Ordinary at six.—Even- 
ing Meeting at eight o'clock, for reading Papers, 
and discussion.—/’riday, July 29.—Excursion to 
Maidstone.— Visit to Boxley Abbey and Church.— 
Reception at the Town-hall of Maidstone.—Inspec- 
tion of Church and College.—Museum of Antiqui- 
ties belonging to Thomas Charles, Esq.—Visit to 
Leeds Castle.—Hollingbourne.—Saxon Fortifica- 
tions, &c.—Public Dinner at half-past six o’clock. 
Saturday, July 30.—Public Breakfast, and Closing 
Meeting. 

The Lord Mayor's second conversazione at the 
Mansion House, on Thursday, was very fully at- 
tended by men eminent in literature, science, and 
the arts. Some fine works of Baily, Roberts, 
Cooper, and others, were exhibited, and the model- 
rooms were full of ingenious educational contri- 
vances. The scene was one of high interest, and 
an animated promenade was kept up until past 
midnight. This new feature of civic hospitality is 
very much to be commended. The practical and 
the inventive mind are here brought together with 
an amount of promise never before so largely 
excited, and much good will, in the order of time, 
result from it. 

The national veneration for Shakspeare does not 
often form itself into shapes of more practical use- 
fulness than one which is announced this week in 
the Oxford University intelligence. Dr. Macbride, 
Principal of Magdalene Hall, has offered an exhibi- 
tion of 20/. per annum, for three years’ residence, 
to any boy educated at the Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School, whom the master may select as 
fittest for the University. Lord Delawarr and Mr. 
J. R. West have each given 100/. towards the 
fund, and other sums have been subscribed to the 
amount of 425/. The fund is to be called the 
Delawarr Exhibition. 

The Jubilee of the Sunday School Union has 
been this week held throughout the country, and 
large subscriptions have been made for erecting a 
central institution in London for the meetings and 
business of the Society, and as a depository for its 
publications. The Sunday School Union has ren- 
dered most important services to the cause of 
national education, the more gratifying when it is 








D.. 
remembered that all the labours of the teachers 
are gratuitous. In many instances much 
secular as well as religious instruction is afforded, ; 
The schools in connexion with the Union are aided: 
by grants of books, writing materials, and other, 
implements of education, at reduced rates, and the 
system of loan libraries has also been largely 
introduced. 

It will be seen by our columns to-day that con. 
siderable doubt attaches to the Velasquez story of 
the so-called Aztec children. They are, however 
very remarkable specimens of humanity, and, as 
such, are well worth seeing. We do not quite like 
the ‘ Learned Pig’ style in which they are exhi. 
bited, and we think the grand illustrated placard 
which appears in the streets is in bad taste. An 
one would imagine, from the views of terrific com. 
bats, &c., here represented, that there is some 
dramatic entertainment in store for them. Instead 
of which there is, very properly, nothing of the sort, 
and the coloured tableaux are a mere catchpenny, 
This should be withdrawn, and the exhibition 
better arranged. 

A sale of autograph letters commenced yesterday 
at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s rooms, and ig 
continued this day. The collection is of a most 
miscellaneous kind, including kings and regicides, 
judges and criminals, statesmen and _ actresses, 
generals and poets. Among the rarer specimens 
in yesterday’s sale were Captain Vancouver, 
Francis I., with countersign of Bayard, Cardinal 
Barberini, James Boswell, t\ichard Cromwell, Don 
Antonio d'Ulloa, Prince Rupert. The original act 
of the Hungarian national insurrection under 
Prince Racozy at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century, with about two hundred signature, 
of senators and nobles, with their seals, an inte. 
resting historical document, was bought in for 90). 
A letter of Richard Cromwell sold for 5/. 12s, 6d,, 
A number of Oliver the Protector’s sold for about 
1l. each. In the list of to-day’s sale we notice one 
lot marked ‘Noblemen and others, on literary 
matters, addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Literary 
Gazette.’ It would have been as well to have it. 
serted the date of the letters. 

The prospectus has been issued of a periodical 
of a novel character, ‘The Autograph Miscellany, 
being a collection of autograph letters, and othet 
interesting documents, to be executed in perfect 
fac-simile by Mr. Frederick Netherclift, ape it 
phie Artist. Along with the fac-similes will be 
given explanatory notes and illustrations, with 
occasional transcripts of passages in letter-press. 
The materials for the work are to be taken frou 
the manuscripts of the British Museum, by the 
permission of the Trustees. 

The Rev. Alexander Dyce, of whose temperate 
tone of argument and fine critical powers we spoke 
with just eulogium a few weeks since, is about to 
revise the text of Shakspeare for a new edition, 
As we have especial faith in his discrimination and 
judgment, we look forward to the work with 
much interest. The first volume is to appear i 
October. 

The Scottish University Tests Bill has at length, 
after several defeats in former parliaments, 
the second reading by the large majority of 1060 
17. The Government measure was supported by 
members of all parties in the house, the only oppe 
sition being on the part of Sir Robert Inglis, ands 
small group of the /audatores temporis actt. 

The Swedish Government is adopting meals 
for causing a measurement of the meridian tobe 
taken in Lapland. Russian, Prussian, and Nor: 
wegian astronomers have already arrived in Stock- 
holm, to confer with the authorities of the Obser 
vatory and of the Academy of Sciences on the sub 
ject. : 
. We have heard very little lately of our phonetié 
friends. The office of the ‘Fonetic Nuz,’ 
caused so much merriment to our true Anglo-Sax 
contemporary ‘ Punch,’ has long ago disap’ 
from the Strand, The dondudtors seem (literally 
to have ‘ gone to Bath,’ for we occasionally rece 
from that enlightened city of the west ‘The 
netic Journal,’ the last number of which, fe 
July 9, contains, among its other contents; av tale 
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of'which we give the title—‘‘Let Everi Man 
Meind hiz on Biznes, bei Ms Hariet Bjger Sto.” 
Alother objections waived, it is enough for our 

proval of the system that it renders useless the 
knowledge of the derivation of words, and thus 
destroys one of the main purposes and chief enjoy- 
ments of a liberal education. 


Some interesting pictures were sold on Thursday 
at Bedford Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, col- 
lected by the late Dowager Duchess of Bedford. 
View of Glen Fishie, by Lee, with figures intro- 
duced by Sir Edwin Landseer, 1107. 5s., bought 
by H. Vaughan, Esq. Coast Scenery with Shipping, 
by Bonnington, bought of the painter by the late 
Duke of Bedford, and engraved by G. D. Harding, 
in his ‘Works by Bonnington,’ 2317. A Land. 
seape, by P. Nasmyth, one of his finest works, 4411, 
bought by Messrs. Graves. A small River View in 
Scotland, by Sir E. Landseer, a sweet sketch, 205/., 
bought by Mr. Agnew of Manchester. The High- 
land Cabin, by Sir E. Landseer, the old woman in- 
troduced being the same as in the painter’s cele- 
brated ‘ Whisky Still,’ 807/., bought by Mr. Eaton. 
Dead Game, by Sir E. Landseer, a small but ex- 
quisitely finished picture, 1260/., bought by Messrs. 
Graves. Zhe Highland Toilet, by Sir David Wil- 
kie, one of that artist’s most charming productions, 
well known from the engraving by Stewart, 527/., 
bought by Mr. Morsom. Tower of the Cathedral of 


St. Rombald, Mechlin, by David Roberts, 115/. | },.. bri ; ata f ; 
The Three Dogs, by Sir E. Landseer, in illustration | Reichart, Bottesini, and other vocalists and instru- | 


of a poem by T. Bridgman, an early work of the 
inter, engraved by Beckwith, 236/., bought by 
Mr, Graves. Roman Scene with Peasants, by Wil- 
liams, 1147. A Fruit Piece, by Lance, 1051., &e. 
On Wednesday a meeting was held for the dis- 
tribution of the prizes of the ‘ Art Union of Glas- 
gow,’ which has much increased in patronage and 
usefulness. During the past year the subscrip- 
tions amounted to 6000/., and prizes for the pur- 
chase of seventy-three paintings have been issued, 
besides a large number of etchings by Scott, and of 
various bronzes and statuettes, the whole to be 


ready for delivery to the members within fourteen | 


days, 

An Exhibition of the Fine Arts has just been 
opened at Drontheim, in Norway. It is the first 
whith has ever been held in such a northern lati- 
tude as 63°. It consists of 216 paintings, 8 pieces 
of sculpture, and a number of engravings and litho- 
graphs, The exhibitors are of course chiefly Nor- 
Wwegian, but there are more foreigners than might 
have been expected, and amongst them is M. Gudin, 
the well-known marine painter of France. 


Mr, T. H. Maguire, whose lithographed por- | 
traits of eminent naturalists and surgeons, from | 
the life, and of various members of the Royal | 
Family, are well known for their characteristic | 


enesses, has received the appointment of Litho- 
gtaphie Artist to the Queen. 


Thesecond season of the New Philharmonic Society 
closed last Friday with a successful and brilliant 


concert. The programme contained an unusual | 


vatiety of pieces, among which the most remark- 
able were Dr. Spohr’s symphony for two orchestras, 
Irdisches und Gottliches im menschen leben,’ a 
musical poem on the human passions, good and 
evil, which was performed many years ago at the 
Philharmonic, but not with the effect now produced 

er the composer's direction. The subject is 
ambitious, and if not throughout successful, it may 


be said magnis tamen excidit ausis. Some of the | 
Passages are very pleasing and expressive. <A quar: | 


tett and accompaniment by Dr. Spohr was ably 
executed by Messrs. Cooper, Hennen, Goffrie, and 
tatti. A duet for two pianofortes, with accompa- 
aiments, the work of Mendelssohn and Moscheles, 
was performed by Mdlle. Clauss and Miss Arabella 
ddard, and afforded opportunity for marking the 

, of these accomplished players. Mr. C, Hors- 

§ overture in F minor, ‘Genoveva,’ Beethoven's 
symphony in D, No. 2, the overture to Fidelio, and 





Dr. Spohr’s overture to Der Berggeist, were the 
other principal pieces. The applause with which 
Dr. Spohr was greeted testified to the ability and 
tact with which he has filled his post as conductor, 
as Herr Lindpaintner had in the earlier part of the 
season, 

At the eighth and last matinée of the Musical 
Union, Dr. Spohr’s Sestet in C, Op. 140, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in B, Op. 10, for pianoforte, and 
Quartet in B flat, No. 6, were the chief pieces. 
Mr. Charles Hallé was the pianist. Madame de 
Lozano’s concert at Willis’s Rooms on the 11th, Mr. 





Brindley Richards’s concert at the Hanover Rooms, 
the rehearsal of Handel’s Sul at Exeter Hall by 
the London Sacred Harmonic Society, and Miss 
Rainforth’s Scottish entertainment, have been 
among the musical events of the week. Of concerts 
we may also notice one of great interest given on | 
Saturday by Signor Muratori, at Ashburnham 
House, the residence of the Earl and Countess of 
Harrington; and another on Thursday, at Willis’s | 
Rooms, by Mdlle. Clauss. Some compositions by 
Bach, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, were performed | 
by the pianiste on this occasion with great Ba 
and feeling. 
M. Jullien’s long promised testimonial concertcame 


and making them do their best, that Mr. Buekstone: 
can restore the prestige of this pleasant théatre:. 
Of his skill and zeal in the scenic arrangements he 
has already given sufficient proofs; but as we. be» 
lieve the lessee looks for success to something 
higher than upholstery and tableaux, so we a 
he will deal trenchantly with the pruning- 
among his present company, and cater zealously 
for whatever available talent may be open to 
engagement. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Instrtution.—April 29th.—Sir. Charles 
Fellows, Vice-President, in the chair. W. Brocke- 
don, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On the Treatment of Foreign 
Wines, and the Extensive Injuries recently caused 
by a Fungus on the Grape.’ Mr. Brockedon stated 


| that his original intention had been to mention 


only such facts as had formerly come under his 
observation in certain wine districts in France, a’ 
to the treatment of wines, more especially those of 
Champagne, but that the fatal malady which was 
now desolating the vineyards of France, and which 
had last year been observed by him, would form a 
painful part of his communication. In the year 


off with much éclatat DruryLane on Monday evening. | 1842, he had been induced to visit Champagne and 
The crowded house, and the voluntary services of | Bordeaux, and again in 1843 the former district, 


many eminent artists, formed a just and appropriate 
recognition of M. Jullien’s musical merit and ser- 
vices. Madame Doria, Madame Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Tamberlik, Sims Reeves, Formes, Koenig, 





| mentalists of note, were heard in favourite pieces. 
| Herr Reichart’s flute and M. Prudent’s pianoforte 
| performances were unusually good. The chief 


novelty of the evening was the performance, for | 


| the first time in England, of Meyerbeer’s music 
: from Struensee. Part of Beethoven’s pastoral sym- 
phony was finely given, and of M. Jullien’s own 


compositions, ‘The March of all Nations’ and ‘The | 


| British Army Quadrille’ were heard with the de- 


to recommend to the wine-merchants a trial of his 
| patented mode of securing wine in bottles by meats 
| not liable to injury by insects or climate. ~A stay 
| of some weeks, at different seasons,.in his visit to 
Champagne, enabled him to observe the treatment 
| of the valuable product of the district, and to’ visit 
, the principal vineyards and establishments: at 
| Epernay, Rheims, and Chalons-sur-Marne, during 
the vintage and the spring following. Mr. Brocke: 
don exposed the common error that the wine of 
Champagne was made of unripe fruit, an ided! 
which must have been suggested by our niiserdble 
attempt to imitate it with green gooseberriés: 
) The fact is, that a more delicious’ fruit than thé 


monstrations of popular feeling which his energetic |. Champagne grape can scarcely be found, or more 
music always calls forth. With the Americans | highly saccharine. The finest wines are made’ by 
M. Jullien is sure to be a high favourite, but his | the most skilful merchants, who combine the growth 


return will be welcome, as no one can occupy so 


of popular musical entertainment. 

A musical inauguration festival was held on 
| Friday last, in the Panopticon building, Leicester 
Square, when its acoustic capabilities and fine 


Rossini’s grand chorus, ‘Mose in Egitto,’ Haydn’s 


good effect on the organ. 
on the cornet-a-piston, and Herr Distin on the 


pianoforte fantasias by Master Arthur Napoleon, 
whose correctness and rapidity of touch are won- 
| derful in so youthful a performer. The concert 
fittingly closed with the national anthem on the 
| organ. 

| are rapidly approaching to completion, and the 


| coup d’eil was striking on this occasion, when the | 
central area and the galleries were crowded with | 


visitors. 


Mr. Buckstone last night closed his first season 
of theatrical management at the Haymarket, and 
opens his theatre in September with an entire re- 
novation of the interior. But it will not be enough 
to renovate the stage, or re-arrange the boxes. 
His company must be re-moulded, some lopped off 
from it, some added. It is at present weak, and so 
ill-balanced, that not a play of any importance has 
been, as a whole, adequately presented. 
was to be excused in the outset of Mr. Buckstone’s 


mediocrity and coarseness where intelligence and 
refinement are wanted. A supervision is, moreover, 
needed, that tolerates neither carelessness nor 
conceit, but resolutely makes the utmost of the 
capabilities of the establishment, limited as, from 


be. It is only by securing good and sensible actors, 





well the peculiar place he has taken as a provider } 


appearance were displayed to high advantage. | 
‘With verdure clad,’ by Mr. Burrowes, ‘a fugue,’ | 
by Iferr Fischer, and other pieces, were given with | 
Herr Keenig gave a solo | 


Sax-tuba, and a variety of other instrumental and | 
vocal music composed the programme, including | 


The interior arrangements of the building | 


Much |} 


enterprise, but the public will not put up with | 


the present state of theatrical resources, they must | ¢ 1 
Mi | matter only is allowed to escape by the skilful use 


| of vineyards which differ in aspect, soil, and variety 
of the vines. The most famous of the vineyards, 
| those of Ay, would yield, for such mixture, one 
of the most valuable sorts to give quality to wine, 
| but which alone would be far inferior to that which 
' can be obtained by a judicious use of it in com- 
bination, by which flavour and strength are ob- 
tained, suited to the different markets; strong and 
full flavoured for England, sweet and highly effer- 
vescent for Russia, &c. Wine is impure when it 
is coloured, drugged, and flavoured artificially : 
} admixtures of gooseberry and rhubarb juices are 
unknown in Champagne. The wine when pressed 
is not vatted in large quantities, but placed in 
| casks which have been sulphured, to check fermen- 
tation and preserve its sweetness as far as possible. 
During the winter following the vintage, it is 
racked two or three times, and in the following 
spring, about March, the bottling commences. In 
order to obtain the wine with perfect brightness, 
into each bottle is put a wine-glass full of liqueur, 
which is prepared by dissolving fine candied sugat 
| in wine till it becomes a rich syrup. Ifthe wine 
; is to be made pink, a red wine is used; if pale, 
| white wine. This liquor produces a fresh fermen+ 
| tation in the bottle, by converting the sugar into 
| aleohol and carbonic acid gas. Every bottle, on 
| being filled and corked, is laid on its side ona 
| frame having holes made through it, into which 
| the neck of the bottle is inserted. As the fermen- 
| tation advances, every bottle in succession is dex- 
| 


terously shaken gently on its axis every day, to 
prevent any adhesive deposit on the side of the 
bottle; and each day it is lifted more and more 
upright in the frame until the foul portion rests 
| only in the downward neck of the bottle. It is 
| then ready for dégorqement, a process by which 
| the foul deposit is removed. The bottle is care 
fully held in such a position, that when the string 
| which holds the cork is cut, the deposit is blown 
out by the foree of the gas within. The fowl 
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dfithe forefinger of the operator, which stops the | 
flow-wntit-the-efferveséélice subsides under its pres- 
ure. Jisshes quickly and dexterously fills up the 
ttle, rom the eontents of another already purified. 
Lis, then. passed with great rapidity under a 
jachine, ‘by.which a large. cork is forced into the 
Ale, and; is. then: as rapidly tied. It is after- 
wards, wired and stacked away in vast and cool 
yea, some, of which, thousands of yards in extent, 
heen excavated in the solid chalk of the hill 
aide. | -Lhese stacks of bottled champagne are so in- 
gepionely made, that though they may each contain 
Tam 1000. to. 10,000. bottles, any one of them can 
e. withdraw for examination. In a warm spring, 
the extent)of bursting in these bottles is a cause of 
t.loss. Im April, 1848, Madame’ Cliquot, of 
Preis, lost 400,000 out of her stock for that sea- 
son. of 1,600,000, bottles. Further destruction was 
thecked by. obtaining from Paris ten or twelve 
waggon-loads .of ice, which, strewn in the caves, 
lowered. their, temperature. When the wine is 
thus stacked, the merchants visit the caves to buy, 
and it. is scarcely recommended to their notice, 
unless, the:-b e can be shown to be not less 
than, ten, per.cent. It is this loss, and the cost of 
Tabour, in. preparing, that enhances so much the 
¥alue, of the wine of Champagne. The condition 
ofthe wine in the bottle’ can be easily ascertained 
by;a,simple, means... A fine hollow needle can be 
thryst, through the cotk; and a taste obtained from 
the pressure within, through. the’tube. On with- 
drawing, the circular: needle, the elasticity of the 
cork, closes, the puncture.’ (Of the quantity of 
champagne. made it isidifficult to obtain accurate 
formation; 60;000,000: bottles: would “be.a low 
estumate ;for;the genuine. product of Champagne: 
but.the demand: feri «wines: that éfferverste is so 
reat) that itis now.supplied:from the vineyards of 
st, Perey,| Hermitage; Rhine, Mosellé; Burgundy, 
eae every wine district in 
which they.chooso. to. make it by sweetening and 
treating it as in: Champaghd. But this is not the 
only mode of making champagne even with genuine 
French, .wine. '-Very Jarge quantities are made in 
Paris, andelsewhere; im that city there are nume- 
TPs ,establishments: for such manufacture, one 
house alone. sending out 1,000,000 bottles a-year. 
They..sweeten the light common white wines of 
France, andithen ‘impregnate them with carbonic 
acid, gas, by means of a pneumatic apparatus, and 
hottle them; as in Champagne, while ‘effervescent. 
Mx,,Brackedon. gave little information upon the 
wines of, Bordeaux, except to show that the same 
skill. ina! judicious: combination of the wines of 
neighbouring growths, gave the greatest celebrity 
to.the most eminent of the wine establishments on 
the; Garonne. In theispring of 1845, a fungus on 
the; grape. was first observed in the hothouses of 
Mr,,Slater,.of Margate, by his very intelligent and 
observant: gardener, Mr. Edward Tucker, whose 
name, has been given to it by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, ‘the eminent naturalist,—viz., Oidium 
Tuckeris. It is an egg-shaped fangus, one of an 
immense family of this class of destroyers, but one 
not before: known or recognised; and though it 
bears:a close resemblance to those which are found 
upon the: potato, peach, chrysanthemum, cucum- 
ber, groundsel, &c., yet it is distinguished from all 
others .by a microscopic observer; and has never 
yet beem found upon any other plant, and when 
found upon the grape has always been destructive. 
Its-first-appearance is like a whitish mildew, show- 
ing itself principally upon the ‘yéung grape when 
about the size,of a pea. When, the spore:of this 
fungus +has.settled on the young berry, it enlarges 
and, radiates irregularly, in fine: filaments, which 
often cover the whole surface, extending with great 
pidity,..; These; fix themselves by imperceptible 
pr which do not appear to penetrate the 
cuticle ;, numerous, branches. from the mycelium 
are ;pnfruitful; others are jointed and rise verti- 
cally, like, the, pile of velvet; the upper joint 
enlarges, rounds itself into .an elliptical form, 
ripeps, ,separates,; and is carried off with the 
slightest. motion of the air, to find another grape 
upgn which it,can be developed. Warmth and 
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sion of spores rise from the same branch; and often 
two, three, or four ripen and disperse almost at the 
same time, Its effect upon the grape is to exhaust 
the juices of the cuticle, which ceases to expand 
with the pulp of the fruit; it then bursts, dries up, 
and is utterly destroyed. This fatal disease has 
returned with increased virulence in each succeed- 
ing year. In 1847, the spores of this Oidium 
reached France, and was found in the forcing- 
houses of Versailles and other places near Paris; 
but the disease soon reached the trellised vines, and 
destroyed the yrapes out of doors in the neighbour- 
hood, and continued to extend from place to place; 
but until 1850 it was chiefly observed in vineries, 
which lost from this cause, season after season, the 
whole of their crops. Unhappily in 1851, it was 
found to have extended to the south and south-east 
of France and Italy, and the grapes were so affected 
that they either decayed, or the wine made from 
them was detestable. In 1852, the Oidium Tuckeri 
reappeared in France with increased and fatal 
energy; it crossed the Mediterranean to Algeria, 
has shown itself in Syria and Asia Minor, attacked 
the Muscat grapes at Malaga, injured the vines in 
the Balearic Islands, utterly destroyed the vintage 
in Madeira, greatly injured it in the Greek Islands, 
and destroyed the currants in Zante and Cepha- 
lonia, rendering them almost unfit for use, and so 
diminished the supply, that 500 gatherers did the 
ordinary work of 8000! But itis in France that 
its frightful ravages are chiefly to be regarded as a 
national calamity, where the produce of the soil in 
wine is said to exceed 500 millions of hectolitres ; 


has been destroyed, and what has been made is 
bad. It has not touched with equal severity all 
the departments. Traces of its influence have 
been seen in the Loiret, Loire-et-Cher, and Maine- 
et-Loire. The vineyards of the Medoc in 1851 


existence of the Oidium,; but last year the disease 


Pyrenees the wines of Jurangon were affected. 





it was eatised by insects, because occasionally they 
had been found on diseased vines; but the iden 
now utterly rejected, for not the slightest a pear: 
ance of disease precedes the fungus, which Creepy 
over the epidermis, but does not enter its tissues. 
It envelopes the grape, absorbs the juices of thé 
superficial cells, and stops the growth of the cuticle, 
The pulp expands within the fruit, bursts longitn. 
dinally, its juices are lost, and it dries up. In'an 
early stage of the disease the fungus may be wiped 
off, and the fruit will come to maturity. 

Oidium never matures on decayed vegetable sub- 
stances; it lives and fructifies only on living tissues, 
The poor peasant of the Bouches du Rhone believes 
that the cause is bad air; but at Genoa, Grenoble, 
Lyons, Dijon, and Strasbourg, the people attribute 
it to gas-lights! and the vapour of locomotives!! 
and think that such inventions are infernal; and 
many works are published with such absurd impu- 
tations, and recommending preventives and reme- 
dies just as wise. By far the ablest work upon 
this important subject is by M. Louis Leclerc, who, 
eminent as a man of science, was chosen by the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Persigny, to go into 
the districts affected, and to report upon the facts 
he could collect. This he has done inan admirable 
manner, and to his work, a brochure published in 
Paris, by Hatchette et C'*., Mr. Brockedon recom: 
mended his hearers, as containing all that can yet 
be said upon the subject. He reports the history 
of the scourge, exhibits its character, and relates 
what remedies have been tried, and what found 
successful. The interest which the subject ‘has 


two-fifths of the usual quantity of wine made there | excited in England has led to such extensive corre- 


spondence in the ‘Gardener's Chronicle,’ that it 
contains not less than forty communications, and 
there are to be found the earliest notices of exper'- 
ments made with lime-water, tobacco, Tye of wood- 
ashes, &c.:—all these have failed. Mr. ‘Kyle, of 


were untouched, and the cultivators laughed at the | Leighton, discovered sulphur to be a sure remedy, 


and it is the only one yet known; but this, which 


showed itself everywhere in the Gironde, even to | can be applied in hot and green-houses, cannot be 
the borders of the celebrated Medoc, and between 


the vineyards of the Medoc and the river at Pauillac | sulphur be puffed over the berries and vines, or if 
and at Macau, with serious injury. In the Lower | it be laid upon the pipes made damp in the hot 





used in large vineyards. House-grown grapes, if 


houses, will vaporize and destroy the Oidium with, 


The Haute Garonne was generally attacked, and | out injuring the fruit; but the sulphur must not 


at Toulouse one proprietor who usually sent to | be fired, or it will destroy the vines. ‘By manyit 
Paris 10,000 francs’ worth of grapes for the table, 


lost all, or nearly all, by the Ocdium. The Eastern 
Pyrenees, l’Aude, l’Herault, and a great part of | says, is over-cultivated and liable to_affecti 
Gard, were all deplorably affected, and at Fronti- 
gnan and Lunel the vineyards were abandoned in | be treated as in a state of plethora; tap it, Jessen, 
despair. Thousands of labourers were thrown out | its sap, and it will invigorate so as to resist i 


is asked,—is the Oidiwm the cause or consequence 
of the disease of the vine?—The vine, one party 


which the wild healthy plant resists, and it sho 





of employ, and the distress was awful. Wine in 
France is the common drink of the peasant; upon 
this, his bread, and some legumes, he labours; but 
the wine, bad as it is, has risen to double, and, in 
the countries most injured, even treble its ordinary 
price. In Lower Provence and on the Isére, the 
vines which escaped in 1851 were seriously injured 
in 1852. In the Burgundy district, the vines on 
the Cote d’Or were little affected in the vineyards, 
but the trellised vines were seriously so. Many 
works have been published upon this most import- 
ant subject. All the local papers, as the ‘ Mes- 
sager du Midi,’ teem with letters and reports, and 
schemes (all failures) to stay the plague. In the 
‘ Atti dell’ Accademia Pontificia,’ Professor P. San- 
guinetti has published an essay, interesting only 
for the subject, but offering no remedy that has 
been found of any service to stay the evil. Pro- 
fessor Mohl, in the ‘ Botanische Zeitung,’ has 
written an able paper, translated by the Rev. Mr. 
Berkeley, and published in the ‘Journal of the 
Horticultural Society’ for April, 1853. He gives.a 
history of the development and diffusion of the dis- 
ease, and reports to us its extension from France 
to the whole Iength of Italy, by the coast.of Liguria 
to Naples, then taking a retrograde course through 
the Tyrol to Botzen, overrunning Switzerland to 
Wintherthur, and touching certain spots in Baden, 
and in Wirtemburg and Hungary. M. Mohl has 
most carefully examined whether the Oidium of 
the grape lives on other plants besides the vine, 
but he is decidedly of opinion that it does not, 








moisture, favour,its. rapid fructification ; a succes- 
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poison of the Oidium. This has been tried, a 
If this were the cause it could not have'se 
suddenly and widely extended itself. We can only 
hope that that Power which has created the Oidiwa 
may withdraw what to us appears to be so f 


The Duke of Northumberland, K.G,; 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
‘MM. Boussingault, Frémy, Becquerel, &., 
Oxygen.’ The object of the speaker was to bring 
before the members, in the first place, M. Bous- 
singault’s endeavours to procure pure oxygen from 
the atmosphere in large quantities; so that being 
stored up in gasometers it might afterwards, be 
applied to the many practical and useful purpose 
which suggest themselves at once, or which may 
hereafter be developed. The principle of the pr’: 
cess is to heat baryta in close vessels, and perox 
dize it by the passage of a current of air; 
afterwards by the a»plication of the same heat, 
and a current of steam (with the same vessels), # 
evolve the extra portion of oxygen, and receive it 
in fitly adjusted gasometers: then the hydrated 
baryta so produced is dehydrated by a current of 
air passed over it at a somewhat higher tempem 
ture, and finally oxidized to excess by the cov 
tinuance of the current and a lower temperature-— 
and thus the process recurs again and again. + 
causes of failure in the progress of the investigation 
were described, as detailed by M. Boussingault; 
the peculiar action of water illustrated ; the reaso 
why a mixture of baryta and lime, rather thm 





Some persons, as M. Robineau, have supposed that 











pure baryta, should be used, was given; and 
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ious other. points in the-‘ Mémoire’ of M. Bous- 
aaa pation in turn. That» philosopher now 
repates the oxygen for his laboratory use by the 
ee process. , The next subject consisted of the 
recent researches of MM, Fremy and E. Becquerel, 
‘On. the Influence of the Electric Spark in con- 
verting pure dry Oxygen into Ozone.’ The elec- 
tric discharge from different sources produces this 
effect, but the high intensity spark of the electric 
machine is that best fitted for the purpose. When 
the spark contains the same electricity, its effect is 
proportionate to its length; for at two places of 
discharge in the same circuit, but with intervals of 
Land 2, the effect in producing ozone is as 1 and 2 
also. ..A spark can- act by induction ; for, when it 
passes.on.the outside a glass tube containing within 
dry oxygen, and. hermetically sealed, the oxygen 
is, partly, converted into ozone. Using tubes of 
oxygen: which. either stood over a solution of iodide 
of potassium, or, being hermetically sealed, con- 
tained the metal silver, the oxygen converted into 
dzone was absorbed; and the conversion of the 
whole of a given quantity of oxygen into ozone 
could be thus established. The effect for each 
spark. is but small; 500,000 discharges were re- 
quired to convert the oxygen in a tube about 
7 inches long and 0-2 in diameter into ozone. For 
the details of this research, see the ‘ Annales de 
Chimie,’ 1852, xxxv. 62. Mr. Faraday then re- 
ferred briefly to the recent views of Schénbein 
respecting the probable existence of part of the 
oxygen in oxy-compounds in the ozone state. Thus 
of the peroxide of iron, the third oxygen is con- 
sidered by him as existing in the state of ozone; 
and of the oxygen, in pernitrous acid, half, or the 
two latter proportions added when the red gas, if 
formed from oxygen and nitrous gas, are supposed 
to be,in the same state. Hence the peculiar 
chemical action of these bodies; which seems not 
to be accounted for. by the idea of a bare adhesion 
of the last oxygen, inasmuch asa red heat cannot 
separate the third oxygen from the peroxide.of 
ion; and: hence also, according to M. Schénbein, 
certain ,effects of change of colour by heat, and 
cerfain other actions connected with magnetism, 
.. Mr, Faraday announced the meeting as ‘the 
last of the Friday evenings of the present season. 


-Litwtan.—Jume 21st,—Professor T. Bell, pre- 
aidént, in the chair. J, 8. Gaskoin, Esq., the Rev. 
F. T. MacDougall, M.A., and S. J. A. Salter, Esq., 
M.B., were elected Fellows. Daniel Hanbury, jun., 

q., presented specimens of the fruit of a fine car- 
lamom, believed to be undescribed, from the west 
coast, of Africa. Samuel Stevens, Esq., F.LS., 
exhibited specimens of a beautiful butterfly, (Cal- 
lithed sapphira, ¢ and Q, bred from caterpillars, 
by Mr, Bates, at Santarem, on the river Amazon r 
also Ornithoptera Richmondia, g and 9, and two 
gigantic beetles from Columbia, Dynastes Neptunus, 
and a species of Prionus. Mr. A. R. Wallace 
exhibited drawings of Leopoldinia pulchra, Raphia 
tedigera, Bactris sp. &c., as specimens of a work 
upon the palm-trees of the Amazon, on which he 
is now engaged. Berthold Seemann, Esq., F.L.S., 
in the name of the Leopoldino-Caroline Academy of 
Naturalists at Breslau, congratulated the Society 
on the choice of Professor Bell as its president, and 
announced that the Academy had recently elected 
Mr. Bell as one of its members. The secretary 
then read the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. T. S. Ral h, A.L.S., to Mr. Kippist, 
Lib. L.S., and dated “ Brie Marmion, on her pas- 
me (from Wellington, New Zealand) to Port 
F itp, Jan. 4th, 1853.” “On the evening of 
aturday last (Ist of January, 1853,) while of, 
some fifty miles west, of Cape Egmont, half-past 
= P.M., we on board the brig experienced a 
horrible shock of an earthquake, which caused the 
vessel to shudder and shake just as if she had 
Tana on a-shingle, spit ; and, indeed, so loud 
‘Me sound under us, and so great the agitation, 
with took it at the time to, be a.case of wreck 
high Hbaby ere the. séa: was running rather 
8h, hardly expected to reach the deck before she 
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might begin to break. The shock lasted about 
twenty seconds, during which I had only time to 

secure my watch and compass and, seek the deck, 

when the whole was explained, and I had the 
satisfaction of experiencing some eight, others of 
diminished energy, during the succeeding forty 
minutes, the last of which I measured, and found 
it did not exceed seventeen seconds, and was about 

equal in duration to the first, which of course I 

could not ascertain very accurately, but by. refer- 

ence to.the time occupied by succeeding ones.” In 
the subsequent part of the same letter Mr. Ralph 
gives some account of his labours in, different 
branches of natural history during the period of 
his stay in New Zealand, where he appears to have 
made considerable collections, chiefly botanical, 
part of which are now on their way to England, 
consigned to the care of his agent, Mr. Pamplin. 
The secretary afterwards read a paper by Mr. 
Ralph, entitled ‘Sketch of the Vegetation around 
Wellington, New Zealand.’ The paper, which 
was accompanied by a lithographic view of -Wel- 
lington, commences with a short description of the 
physical character of its environs. The town is 
situated at the southern extremity of a large port, 
about nine miles long by four to six broad. This 
large bay is surrounded on all sides hy hills, which 
are covered to their summits with trees and 
shrubs: these hills are principally composed of a 
clay-stone rock, and present a marked feature of 
roundness and abruptness without sharpness; and 
precipitous declivities, full of channels and gullies 
from top to bottom. Wellington itself is placed 
on two flats, connected by an intervening beach- 
line of houses; and at its rear rise abruptly some 
of the above-mentioned hills, the town possessing 
but a small space of level land, which, about ten 
years ago, was covered with dense bush. But the 
timber has now been felled on all the hills in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the shore, and the un- 
occupied portions have since become clothed with 
an undergrowth of Leptospermum. scoparium,. Li, 
ericoides, Friesia racemosa, Myoporum latum, &e. 
A few of the deep gullies, situated at the back of 
the first ridge of hills, are uncleared, and contain 
besides some arborescent ferns. But the hills in 
the rear of the town retain, especially towards the 
top, their older clothing of bush, which consists of 
some trees, Fuchsia excorticata, Knightia excelsa, 
Eleocarpus Hinau, two or three species of Co- 
prosma, Drimys axillaris, Brachyglottis repanda, 
&e. &c. These are in the denser parts of the bush 
accompanied by the Piper excelsum, Ripogonum 
parviflorum, climbing Metrosideros, and tree-ferns. 
With these occur numerous herbaceous ferns, prin- 
cipally species of Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes. 
During the winter season (7. e. from about May to 
September), the gullies situated on the further side 
of these back hills afford abundance of cryptogamic 
plants, to which Mr. Ralph appears to have de- 
voted much attention. Of the fungi he states that 
he has collected about thirty species, while Raoul’s 
includes only eleven or twelve. The microscopic 
kinds are described as tolerably numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Wellington. Of introduced 
plants, Mr. Ralph mentions the common water- 
cress as growing by cart-loads in and about the 
streams, for some miles around Wellington 3 and 
Mimulus luteus is said to be also spreading itself 
along the streams, and over the swampy places be- 
hind the town. The Secretary afterwards read 
‘‘Notes-on the Development of the Ovulum. in 
Cucurbitaeeer, &e.,” by the late William Griffith, 
Esq., F.L.8., communicated by John McClelland, 
Esq., F.L.S. They relate almost wholly to points 
of minute anatomical detail, requiring the aid of a 
powerful mieroscope, and scarcely admit of being 
rendered intelligible by an abstract, in the absence 
of the drawings by which they were accompanied. 





GroLocicaL,— June 15th.—Professor E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair. The following abstract 
waés omitted from our last report:—1. ‘On some 

District of Lincoln- 
shire,’ &¢,, by J, Morris, F,G.S.x The object 





of this communication’ was to deséribé'a seriés 
of sections exposed during: the progress’ of th 
works of the Great. Northern Railway bet} 
Peterborough ‘and Grantham: ‘These’ show sottie 
interesting; phenomena connected with the bonliér 
clay, and more especially some peculiar’ facts 'bé- 
longing to the relations and character of ‘the lowe 
beds of the oolite series in ‘that district? Ag relnte 
to the phenomena of the drift, the auttior alluded 
to the general disturbances which have affectéd the 
district, and the changes ‘it has undergone—viz., 
the origin of the great transverse valleys, ds’ thage 
of the. Nar, Welland, Witham, and Ouse}—the 
scooping out of the channels and) valleys béfore ‘and 
after the northern drift period,—the overspréad of 
the drift. itself—the dislocation and undermining 
of the oolite rocks, and their subsequent’ depression 
into the adjacent valleys, the re-elevation. of the 
land, the accumulation of freshwater sfrata, the 
subsequent covering of the valleys and low’frounds 
by thick gravel deposits, their partial elevation 
and denudation, and. the final forniation’ of the 
present valleys ; these: phenomena ate intimately 
connected with each other,'and have combined to 
produce the contour and physical characters of the 
present surface... The author pdinted’ out that’ the 
boulder clay or northern drift covers @ considerable 
area. in, this district ; ‘it: includes! large boulders, 
chiefly of local, origin, ‘and: derived: from the! lias 
and oolite rocks.. One enormous! mass’ of “ob}ite 
rock was, especially mentionediag béing imbedded 
in, or, as it were, budyed! itp in‘ the boulder! day, 
the clay, with, large blocks somewhat horizotitalty 
arranged, (as is usual here), lying benéath it.’ Many’ 
blocks present the; usual striated surfaces) “Freall- 
water deposits and, gravel, pesterior to’ the ‘aboves 
mentioned; drift, were aldo ee 
sections. presented, the) lias; ‘inferior ‘ootite; * grea’ 
oolite, certain, superineumbent shelly clays, corn™ 
brash, Oxford clay; and. Kelloway'rocks ‘Of thesé’ 
more particularly ‘‘the:shelly clays’ aré of interest, 
as being, from their -peouliag physical anid’ paleeon- 
tological characters, a connecting link betwéén' the 
“upper sandstones” of Yorkshire :and'the Bradford’ 
clay and forest marble of the south-west’ of ' 
land. ‘hey, appear to represent the similar ’esttia- 
rine deposits of Brora and the Isle 6f Skye.’ Tn’ 
these clays have been found remains:of Jargé: rep’: 
tiles, and they also contain bands of Oyrena (of the 
species discovered in the Isle of Skye: by Professor 
E. Forbes), intercalated in marine strata, and with 
these are associated seams of lignite and plant’ beds, 
with attached vertical roots passing downwards 
into the subjacent marine clays. The general 
observations tended to show that considerable dif.’ 
ference of character obtained in the Lincolnshire 
district as compared with the south-west of Eng! 
land, the true fuller’s-earth |being absent,’ and re- 
placed by beds having conditions: intermediate’ to 
and linked with those long ago deseribed by Pro-' 
fessor Philips on the Yorkshire: coast. ‘Instead of 
the two separate oolite deposits; great odlite’ and 
inferior oolite (as developed in the Cotswolds), be- 
tween the cornbrash and the ferruginous ’ rock ! 
immediately overlying the upper lias’ shales, the” 
Lincolnshire oolite consists of one mags only (as itv 
Yorkshire), blending, in its fossil contents, the con’ 
disonh of the two,oolites of the south-west of ngs" 
nd, | sO} 





; VARIETIES. 

Limerick: School of Avt.—The ‘first atmual dis- ° 
tribution of prizes and conversazione at the Lime- 
rick School of Art took place on Monday, the 4th 
inst.,- when an interesting and numerous assemblage 
of all classes met together. The Lord Bishop ‘of 
Limerick presided, and in handing’ each successful © 
candidate his or her premium; added a few judicious’ 
words of encouragement, which, to’ judge’ by ai 
countenances of the recipients, greatly’ increased’ 
their gratification. The prizes were awatded’ ina 
somewhat novel manner, adopted by the conimittee |’ 
at the suggestion of the head master. ‘A jury’ of” 
students, male and female, was empdnelléd ts!" 
adjudicate upon the merifs of the works tn compe-' * 
tition, and the result has been, we are told, a more 
general satisfaction as to the justice of the awards 
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than is often the case. The rooms not occupied 
with the students’ works contained a collection of 
paintings and engravings, liberally contributed by 
their owners for the occasion, which added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the evening.—Builder. 

The Marquee Musewm.—In reply to a correspon- 
dent. desirous of knowing something more of the 
marquee-museum described in our notice last week 
of a village flower-show, we have ascertained the 
followmg general synopsis of its contents :— 

“ Mingrat Kinepom :—Specimens of gypsum (compact, 
fibrous, crystalline,) burnt, &c., to Mlustrate moulding in 
plaster of Paris, with examples of casts in wax (apples), in 
sulphur (seals and coins), in plaster (gems, &c.) Specimens 

decomposed nite, with illustrations of the manufac- 
ture of China clay for the Potteries; specimens of a few 
striking minerals (rock crystal, &c.) ; specimens illustrating 
the formation of coal (naptha, petroleum, asphalt, amber, 
jet, &c.); models of large diamonds, &c. 

“‘ VeGrtTaBLe Krnepom :—Bunches of the grasses (29), 
sédges (15), and rushes (4), of the parish, chiefly eollected 
by the village school children within two or three weeks ; 
apecimens of fruits and seeds (coca, &c.); lace; bark, ivory; 
paha nut, with articles manufactured, &c. 

** ANIMAL Krnapom :—Teeth of elephant, and spermaceti 
whale; skulls of porpoise, &c.; humming birds and nest, 
eggs of ostrich, &c.; chameleon, horned lizard, alligators’ 
eggs, &c.; jaws of shark and angler; eggs of sharks and 
rays. Illustrations (by plates and specimens) to connect 
nautili, ammonites, belemnites, cuttle-fish, recent and 
fossil; numerous assortment of land, fresh-water, and 
marine shells, forming the chief feature of the exhibition, 
ineluding pearl oyster, British pearl muscle, pinna with 
byssus; illustrations of shell cameo cutting ; British crabs, 
&e.; case of brilliant exotic insects; case of British wasps 
and’ bees, with their parasites; ichneumon flies, glow- 
worms, &c.; silk-worm moth, cocoons, and prepared silk ; 
scorpions, scolopendras, &c.; a few corals and sponges. 

“NB. The grassesin separate bottles, named and ranged, 
on a raised stand in the centre of the table. 

», ** The objects exhibited on successive occasions should be 
varied... Thus, the illustrations of the gypsum and plaster 
of Paris may be replaced by an illustration of carbonate of 
lime, or of quartz with the manufacture of glass. The chief 
feature of shells, altered to a chief feature of insects, or of 
birds, or of their eggs.” 

Ephemeral museums of this kindmight frequently 
be erected on oceasions of field-sports, for general 
gratification and amusement. A suggestion has 
reached us that a marquee-museum or two might 
serve tu Improve a few idle hours in the Campat 
Ohobham. Our first impression was that soldiers, 
bred up in # barrack, and shut out from the refine- 
mentsofsociallife, would beincapable ofappreciating 
nature's lessons; but a kindlier spirit reminded us 
that thereare many very intelligentmenin the army, 
and that any effort made in a right direction to 
occupy their thoughts during the piping times of 
peace, however it might be laughed at by some, 
was not unworthy of attention. 


Joseph Ritchie.—In the quoted extracts contained 
in your review of Haydon’s biography, which ap- 
péared in last Saturday’s ‘Gazette,’ the “long, 
long age” friend of myself and family, Joseph 
Ritchie, is mentioned as on the eve of his departure 
for Africa, (from which region Charles Lamb pri- 
vately prophecied he would never return,) consti- 
tuting one of a gathering of celebrities of which 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Haydon, and others, were the 
more prominent members. The resuscitation of 
the allusion to my friend’s fate makes me anxious 
to pay his memory once again the tribute which is 
subjoined, and which has not seen the light for 
many years. Lam, sir, &c., J.J. 


SONNET TO THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH RITCHIE, BSQ., 
Young traveller of Afric! on the eve 
Of thy far journey, I remember well 
How thy muse tun’d a sadly sweet ‘ Farewell ;” 
And droop’d, for grief, old Albion’s cliffs to leave. 
Yet, I thought not, when last L wrung thy hand, 
And the dear friends, who, parting, wept the day, 
Came fondly clust’ring round, an anxious band,— 
Youth—beauty—manhood—age with locks of grey; 
I thought not, then, tho’ sorrowful the sight, 
Thou went’st to battle with the red Siroc, 
Long, long to strive, yet fall beneath its shock. 
Had such a fear prevail’d, our hopes to blight, 
We had not let thee go—and thou hadst stay’d; 
I hear thee chide, and say ‘‘ my rest had been delay’d.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have been reminded that the twelve plants discovered 
-by the school girls of H—— as being new in that locality, 
were not’ collected by one but by several. The largest 
number detected by any one gitt uring the year was four. 
*  @érvints, Muntch—received. 
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Fownes’s 
Manual of Chemistry. 


Evrrep sy H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S.; ano 
A. W. HOFMANN, Pu.D., F.R.S. 


The Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 





Chemistry, 


AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE 


OF GOD. 
By GEORGE FOWNES, F.RB:S. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Practical Chemistry ; 
INCLUDING ANALYSIS. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 





A Handbook of Medical 
Chemistry ; 


With Illustrations on Wood. 
Br JOHN E. BOWMAN, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 





Instruction in Chemical 
Analysis, 
AS PRACTISED IN THE LABORATORY OF GIESSEN, 


By C. REMEGIUS FRESENIUS, 
Epitep sy LLOYD BULLOCK, 





Qualitative. 


Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





The First Step in Chemistry. 
By ROBERT GALLOWAY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


** We heartily commend this unpretending work to the 
heads of schools who are anxious to initiate their pupils 
into the = of a most fascinating and most useful 
branch of human knowledge.”—London Journal of Medi- 
cine. 


By the same Author, 
A Manual of Qualitative 
Analysis. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


*€ This is really a valuable little book. We have not for 
a long time met with an introductory Manual which so 
completely falfils its intention.” —Atheneum. 





Chemistry of the Four 
Seasons: 
SPRING, AUTUMN, SUMMER, WINTER. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, 
By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 





London: Joun CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW WoRKs, 





I. 


Principles and Practice of § ; 

ring a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and 0: 

By JOHN ERICHSEN, Professor of Surgery in Univer 
College, and Surgeon to University College Hospital. Tie 
trated with numerous Wood Engrayings. 8vo. [In October, 


Il. 


A new Work on Materia Medica ang 
THERAPEUTICS. By A. B. GARROD, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in University College 
London, and Physician to University Cotlege Hospital One 
Volume. { 

Il. 


Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the 
RECTUM. Delivered in University College Hospital, By 
RICHARD QUAIN, F.R.S., Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
University College, and Surgeon to University College 
Hospital. With Additions and Notes. Post 8vo, (Just ready, 


Iv. 


A Handbook of Organic Analysis. By 
JUSTUS LIEBIG. Edited by Dr. HOFFMANN, Professor in 
the Royal College of Chemistry, London. Large 12mo. 

{ October 1, 


Vv. 

A Handbook of Inorganic Analysis, 
By FRIEDERICK WOHLEB, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Gottingen. Translated and Edited 
Dr. HOFFMANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry 
London. Large 12mo. (In October. 

VI. 


Dr. William Gregory’s Handbook of 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, 
(In October. 
Vit. 
A New Edition, being the Ninth, of 


Turner’s Elements of Chemistry, 


VItl. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy 
and METEOROLOGY; being the Third Course of the “ Hand- 
book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.” Large 12mo. 

(Nearly, realy 
Ix. 

Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report on 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, &e, 
Vol 4, for 1850. (Nearly ready, 

London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane. 





NEW WORKS. 
OPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, By 


J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., F.R.S., M.R.LA., President of the 
Geological Society of Dublin. Price 10s. 6d. 

Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty double-tinted 
lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special geological 
phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. 

“The facts and principles of geology are described concisely 
and clearly, and the text is not overlaid with those details or dis- 
cussions in which the theme is so fruitful, but which would. be 
here out of place.”—Examinen. 

“The established principles of geology are not only presented 
with freshness, but so clearly enforced and illustrated as to im 
press the mind of the student.”—Srecrator, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; or, De 
scription of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the 
Principal Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By 1.0. 
ARCHER, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal 
Palace. Price 10s. 6d. 

Illustrated with Twenty interesting Coloured Plates of the 
substances and plants in fruit. 

“This volume is replete with intcresting and valuable informe 
tion ; awakening in the general reader a new interest respecting 
productions with which he was practically more or less familiar, 
but of whose history he was more or less completely ignorant” 
GuobE. 

WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In one vol. 8vo, with Maps 
Tinted Lithographs. Price 15s. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





PHILLIPS'S GEOGRAPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 
WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
OLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL  OOPY- 
BOOKS; or, Outline Maps, to be filled up by pupils. In Two 
Parts. Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. each, sewed. The same ons 
larger scale, for room in writing. Price 5s. 6d. each. 
ATLASSES, to accompany the Copy-books. 
Demy 4to, 6s. 6d. plain, and 8s. 6d. coloured; royal, 12s. plain. 
PRIOR’'S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, 
with 100 Engravings. Twenticth Edition. 12mo, 10s. 64. " 
GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF BRITISH 
GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Views. 18mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 
CLARK’S HUNDRED WONDERS OF THE 
pore, with 100 Engravings. New Edition. 12mo, 10s. 64. 
und, 
SQUIRE'S GRAMMAR OF ASTRONOMY 
AND THE PHENOMENA OF THE HEAVENS, with numerous 
Engravings. Royal 18mo, 7s. 6d. bound. 
BLAIR’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With numeo¥ 


Engravings and Woodouts, 18mo, price 6s. 6d. bound, 
Whittaker and Co,, Ave Maria Lane. 
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POPULAR SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
ON NATURAL HISTORY. 





POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 10s. 6d. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d, coloured, 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rey. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 

POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
GATLOW. Sixteen Plates: 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 
coniprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eightecn Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With 
Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA, By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 64. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
prising all the BIRDS. By P. H. GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a Fa- 
miliar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 
Edition. With Sixtean Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

Reéve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
SIR JOHN KIRKLAND, Chairman. 
WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. George Hankey, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. George H. Hooper, Es 
James Colquhoun, LL.D. James Mitchell, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
Vice Admiral J. W. D. Dundas, Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
CB. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
W. H. Géschen, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Piysician—Wm. Baly, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne Strect, 
Cavendish Square. 
Surgeor—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster Place, Strand. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Boys, Austen, and Tweedie. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Ata DIVISION OF PROFITS on the 27th May, 1853, the sum 
106,008 was assigned to the Assured in Bonuses varying with 
the ages on Policies of six years’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid within that period; and this sum, with 
previous appropriations, makes an aggregate of £320,180, as 
Bonuses added to the sums originally assured, or taken, at the 
option of the Policy-holders, in reduction of Premiums. 
The CLAIMS PAID on death amount to £713,681, and in no 
one instance, during the twenty-eight years of its existence, has 
Company engaged in litigation. 
Forms of Proposals, and every information, may be had at the 
Company's Office, or of any of its Agents in the country. 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
b; COMPANY, Estastisnep By Act oF PaRrtIAMENT IN 1834, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

ote, distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
Security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. ; 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. . 
aa red hot restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
in rise Se te may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
po. = vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
belern ny parts of the United States, without extra Premium, by 
i y giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole- world 
Premium, thus 
security, 

Prospectuses 
application to 














Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 


» and every information, may be obtained upon 
the Resident Director. 





_ NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF DEPOSIT. 

4 TIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
HE St. Martiy’s Pracs, TRAPALGAR SavareE, Lonpon. 

E WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 

_ EST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the 

Investment Stock of this Association, due on the 30th June, will 


Teady for delivery on and af h f i 

f th of July, and will be 
Payable at the Offices of wetter ag “fy 

6 the Associa 
Eleven “gee hl ag sociation, between the hours of 


y 
_— : PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
the open of INvEstTING Money, are requesed to examine 
by which « * x ATIONAL AsSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
perfect ae rate of Interest may be obtained, combined with 
mation may payed phe Dapesiters. Prospectuses and full infor- 
application. at the Office, or will be sent, post free, on 








~OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 


4 ASSURANCE. Individuals possessifig real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring With the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASS0CIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities :— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


rEXRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament — 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
‘The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As. 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


AUARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 

COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 

of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 

policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 


ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
“ y . The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &c. &e. 


GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu!, or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
HOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 





NO&kTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Parsipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K:G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Caaiaman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, 1-, Deputy CraiRMan,. 
Soricrror—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs:ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation seale of Premivnis. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the pr:mium may r-main 
on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 




















A First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
8€) Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
les. a.\£s. 4.) £8. d.|/ £6. d./£8. d. | £6. 4. 
20/018 2/019 2! 103/11 5/12 6! 1%. 
30/1 3 911 52 16 8)1 8 4} 120 0 210 5 
40 .11110,113 9: 11510 118 1!'2060 6! 3 83 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 185%, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit seale will participate. 


Date of Poli 











.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. | Amount 

| £ | £ wd. £ 8. & 
1825 | 6000 { 192% 2 4 6926 2.4 
1825 \ 2000 770.9 9 | 2770 9.9 
1828 ! 3000 1038 2 4 | 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents f the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 


ADIES LEAVING TOWN should provide 
4 themselves with SPARKES HALL’S OVER-SHOES, the 
best, neatest, and most effectual protection for the fe¢t in travel- 
ling ever invented. The enamelled over-shoes, with leather soles, 
are easily put on or off, and are so soft and pliable, that they 
readily adapt themselves to any boot or shoe the wearer may 
select. Her Majesty uses the enamelled over-shoes daily, in pre- 
ference to any other kind, and they are pronounced by all persons 
who take much walking exercise to be the most convenient, the 
neatest, and the least fatiguing of all goloshes. Ladies’, 78.,64. 
per pair. The new camlet over-shoes are very light, and resemble 
rather neat boots than ordinary over shoes, and being perfectly 
waterproof, and only five oz. in weight, they are most convenient 
and comfortable. Price &. 6d. A large stock kept ready made 
for selection, including every kind of elastic boots, together with 
the best kinds of shoes. Ladies’ best French morocco, satin, 
bronze, and black kid, all at one uniform price, 4s. 6d. per ’ 
Any of the above articles can be sent by post.—J. Sparkes Hall, 
elastic boot maker to the Queen, 308, Regent Street.—N.B. An 
illustrated price list sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of two postage stamps. 








{AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSURANCE 
and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London. 
Caritat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Lobert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouscley 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*.* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
Wy Area LIFE, EDUCATION, 
CASUALTY, and SELF-RELIEF ASSURANCE COM- 
Chairman. 
Rey. Edward Johnstone, the Vicarage, Hampton. 
Deputy Chairman. 

Joseph Bishop, Esq., 5, Crescent, Minories, and 28, Bedford Square. 
Capital £400,000, subscribed for by upwards of 700 shareholders, 
whose names are published. 

Assurances effected against casualties. 

Annuities and endowments granted. = 

No extra charge for residence in Australia. 

Loans granted, in connexion with life assurance, on personal 
security. 

Prospectuses and every information on application to 
Offices, 355, Strand. G. T. WILLIAMS, Jun., Manager. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Subscribed Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 

TRUSTEES. 
MR. COMMISSIONER WEST, Leeds. 
The Hon. W. F. CAMPBELL, Stratheden House. 
JOHN THOMAS, Esq.. Bishops Stortford. 

This Society embraces every advantage of existing Life Offices, 
viz., the Mutual System, without its risks or liabilities; the Pro- 
prietary, with its security, simplicity, and economy; the Accu- 
mulative System introduced by this Society, uniting life with the 
convenience of a deposit bank ; Self-Protecting Policies also intro- 
duced by this Society, embracing by one policy and one rate of 
premium a Life Assurance, an Endowment, and a Deferred An- 
nuity: “no forfeiture ; Loans, with commensurate Assurances. 

The Bonus recently declared was a sum equivalent to a cash 
Ronus of 20 per cent. on Policies of five years’ standing and 


upwards. 
EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Seoretary. 





PANY. 








TI,HE ROYAL EXHIBITION, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly: observe, opposite the York Hotel.—Valua- 
ble newly-invented, very small powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for yacht- 
ing, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers. TELB- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, 
Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses with 
wonderful power ; a minute object can be clearly seen from ten to 
twelve miles distant. Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of 
the kind that has been, or probably ever can be prodaced. Bemg 
of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible; it enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the 
unpleasant sensation cf singing noises in the ears is entirely 
removed; and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired.—S. and B. Solomons, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, opposite the York Hotel. 


ss HEAD of HAIR, WHISKERS, and 

MOUSTACHIOS.—The successful results of the last half cen- 
tury have proved berond question that ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL pessesses singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the human hair, and when every 
other specific has failed. This celebrated Qil is now universally 
acknowledged to be superior to all other preparations for the hair. 
It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, and makes it beauti- 
fully soft, curly,and glossy. In the growth of whiskers,eyebrows, 
and moustachios, it is unfailing im its stimulative operation. In 
reference to the hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is at- 
tended with the happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purify- 
ing, in every instance it dispelsscurfand dandriff, and renders un- 
necessary the use of the fine comb. In all climates it alike dis- 
plays its incomparable results, and has long been an established 
favourite in India. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s., family bottles (equal to 
four small) at 10s. 6d., and double -that size 2ls. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’ in two 
lines. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Another Permanent 
CURE ofa NERVOUS HEADACHE and GIDDINESS in 

the HEAD.—Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little Thomas Street, 
Lambeth, suffered for many years with a nervous headache and 
giddiness in the head, which so prostrated his strength, that he 
had very little hopes of recovery. His disorders completely bafied 
the skill of several eminent doctors, who, it appears, mictook his 
complaint for an affection of the spine, and he got worse under 
their treatment. In despair, and as a Jest resource, be commenced 
taking Holloway’s Pills, which have had the effect.of restexing 
him to perfect health, and the prospect of a hale and hearty old 
age.—Sold by all j and at Professor Holloway's Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
PUBLISHED BY VARTY AND OWEN, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 








PRECEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. Vogel’s Illustrated Physical Atlas 


canny coloured, with letter-press descriptions. 


A SERIES OF FIFTY-TWO NEW COLOURED PRINTS TO AID SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. Plate ae View of the principal Mountains of the 
G : Earth, on which are exhibited the perpendicular limit 

Selectev in,part by the Author of ‘Lessons on Objects. of the growth of Plants, the distribution of Animals, 

and the greatest heights of the habitable parts of the 


FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. Earth, above the Sea. 
eee. bes IIL—A View of the comparative Lengths of the principal 
Rivers, Lakes, and Fall of Rivers. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. IlI.—The Earth projected on the Horizon of London. 


-IV.—Europe beautifully illustrated with numerous Draw- 





** & valuable help in home education.” “ Well adapted to assist in conveying to the mind, at a tender vt mal 
“* Admirably adapted for the purpose of instructing the young. | age, scriptural truths and precepts through the medium of sight. ing eye raphlenl distributio a 
They o suitable either for schools or for private families.” This work is far superior to anything of the kind ever attempted Vicia” oa nn. ee 
parents on the Sunday they are invaluable.” in Bible illustration” VI—Africa, ditto” aie 
eee wine two Prints coloured, in 1 vol., half-bound morocco, £2 18s.; in 2 vols. £3 4s.; in a paper wrapper, £2 12s.; Single Prints, VII.—North America, ditto, ditto. 
1s. 6d. colourcd. In plain oak frame, £3; rosewood and gold frame, and glass, £3 6s. Size of the Prints, 124 in. by 103. VIIT.—South America, ditto, ditto, 


IX.—Oceanica, _ dit 
X.—British Isles, with the adjacent Coasts, iostrte with 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, Tortets of Eminent Persons, Vignette, Drawing 


Asinals, Plants, &e., &c. Price 3s. 





FROM THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. ‘These Maps are sold separately. at 6d.cach. Size 12 in. by 10, 
DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. Christ an Example for the Yo 
Illustrated by 55 Engravings on tinted papers, to aid the 
In Eight Parts. Every Part contains Five Plates, with Facsimiles of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and most distinguished Chronology of our Lord’s Life and Ministry. With a Mai 
characters, accompanied with Tabular Sheets of Letterpress, carefully compiled. Each Plate illustrates a Reign. Bound, cloth lettered. Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d. . 
“This work makes us aware that artistic talent cf no ordinary “No work that has hitherto appeared to aid the study of British 
kind is eng: history can compare with it Hand Atlas for Bible Readers. By 
“ One of the best helps to the study of English history we have “* The pictures are on a large scale, and the taste displayed is I. HUGHES. New Edition, with very considerable additions 
seen.” sure to secure success.” Price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered. 
“The spirit given to the sketches, and the striking impression “An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English his- ipibiciati enable, 
which this graphic painting produces upon all minds, but espe- | tory.” 
cially the young, need not be indicated.” j | “The tabular sheets embrace much valuable information.” Varty’ Ss Early Lessons in Geogr 


| I 7 larg 
Price, complcte in One Vol. imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £3 13s. 6d.; or in Eight Parts, each Part 7s. 6d. n 14 Lessons, on 7 large cards, in very bold type. Bie a 








beautifully tinted. Ina serial portfolio frame, with glass, £3 18s. lA Large Physical Map of the World. 

Showing its various Physical Features and Phenomena. Cloth 

In One Volume, folio, exhibiting nearly Sixty Animals, in upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, half-bound and — coloured, £1 1s.; varnished, £1 8s. Size, 5ft. 6in, 
in morocco, and lettered, £2 2s. | by 5 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS. \A Large Physical Map of Europe. 


Exhibiting its Physical Features, &c. Coloured. ae 
4 ft. 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE roller, 188.5 varnished, £1 4s. Blze, 61t. by éfa 
AND USES AFTER DEATH. Physical Earth, in Hemispheres 
The size of the Prints is 15 inches by 12. Single Prints may be had. Without the lines of latitude and longitude, or any names of 


Places. Size, 5 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 10 in., on cloth and roller, 16s. 


To present accurate drawings and pleasing pictures is not the | study. The design is to show the Utility of Animals to Man, both 


only nor primary object of this work, but rather to impart lessons | in their services during life and in their uses after death; and to | : 
of practical importance and daily application in an attractive | deduce results calculated to excite interest and admiration, and A enee New Map a of the World. 





form, and to open up a subject which, judiciously applied, is cal- | evince the Wisdom and Goodness of God in the subsistence, com- 7 co ae 
culated to prove to the young a most interesting and instructive | fort, and social advancement of his creature MAN. ; + sy geen Cloth and roller, 16s. Size, 4 ft. 4im. by 
VARTY AND CO.’S Historical Maps of England—Middle 


—. = beautifully executed Maps, with copious Index 
SELECT SERIES OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. 450 to a.n. 1066. Map IL. England, Anglo-Norman, Petod, 
In Thirty-six carefully coloured Plates. Size, 12 inches by 9. Price £1 4s. SOM AD, 2006'%0) A-p- 1850. Erioe, in" slicets; os” Clea 


and roller, 8s. 
The Selection of Animals has been limited to those which are most known and best adapted to elicit inquiry from the young, and 4 m 
afford scope for instruction and application. The set of Outlines for Drawing, 9s. The Child’s Circle of Knowledge. By 
— CHARLES BAKER. A Series of Two Hundred Lessons on 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM AT ONE VIEW. InThree Grdations. 


Th Li d fe h f supplying 
CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF ANIMALS TO MAN, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE | information on subjects which possess an immediate or rd 








tive interest for the youngest child. They are written ina 
SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. style which will ensure attention, and which comes within 
ARRANGED IN DIVISIONS, ORDERS, &c., ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF BARON CUVIER. prods a and the earliest development ofthe 
A The Circle of Knowledge is published both in Books and 
Carefully anv Beautifully Coloured after Mature. Sebles Lense, Wilk bape ere, 


*,* Manuals are published to the above Work. Three Gradations. 


Graduated Scripture Lessons. By 
C. BAKER, from Genesis to Malachi, according to the Onder 
of Events. In Three Gradations. Price, Gradation 1, — 
Gradation II., 1s.—Gradation III., 1s. 6d. 


The Bible Class Book. By C. Baxs. 


On Four Imperial Sheets, 30 inches by 22, in sheets beautifully coloured, with a Key, £1 is. 6d. 
7 With upwards of 3000 Explanatory Notes, Poems on the Sub- 


Second Edition. Bound in cloth, demy 12mo, ew Scripture Prints. Six Illustrations jects of the Lessons, and Chronological, Geographical, ant 


N | General I 
Cc Oo M PA R A TT I V E P H Vv Ss I Cc A L | from the Parables, drawn by W.J. Montaigne. Size, 15 inch. a Price mes he 
| 


This work is eminently calculated to facilitate elementary in- | from nature on a scale laid down on each print—MAN being given 
struction in Natural History. In the absence of living animals, | as the standard of measurement; by which means not only the 
correct representations of their forms and comparative sizes must | true comparative size of each animal is shown, and the natural 
be considered a desirable attainment. This object is effected in | size correctly ascertained, but the erroneous impressions which 
the present publication, which furnishes a most correct, simple, | children are so apt to receive from representations of animal life, 
and attractive method of cultivating the study of the Animal | in which no comparative standard is preserved, are entirely 
Kingdom. Its peculiar features are, that the Animals are drawn | removed. 





GEOGRAPHY; CN ee eee ' Educational Maps (Varty’s Cheap 
OR, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: Beegne Edition. Imperial 8vo, Py in cloth, 5s, 6 Series), Coloured, and mounted on cloth and roller. 
re mE teers Vogel’s Illustrated Atlas of Political THE WORLD (Mercator’s), 12s. In Hemispheres, 10s. 
ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY KARL RITTER, and Elementary Physical Geography, in Eleven Coloured THE BRITISH ISLANDS (One Map), lis. 


HUMBOLDT, STEFFENS, ELIE, BEAUMONT, ETC. Maps and Plates. Embellished with upwards of Three Hun- Europe ....cccessees 6s. | The Journeys of Israel «.-+ 6. 





With Five Illustrative Colowred Maps and Plates. | dred Engravings of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &c. 
BY ARNOLD GUYOT, | By Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin. With | Attics 10070120 +++ Gs. | Palestine, ite Physiesl Fer 
Professor of Physical Geography and History, at Neufchatel. | Decumare sare “press, by the Editor of the “ University | ‘America ...... 6s. | Heathen Palestine, Canaan & 
a | Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &c. Australia and New Zealand 6s. Jewish Palestine, = . 
is. 


6s. Palestine, in m. Time of 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE MAPS | An Easy Introduction to the Study of 





the Animal Kingdom. Price, in cloth, 4s. 4 6s Saviour 6 

TO THE ILLUSTRATED ANLAS, BY DR. VOGEL. The Treasury Harmony of. the Four | indie 0000S te.) st.paursvoyageseTraves & 

Seven Maps, each beautifully embellished with a Border, exhibit- Evangelists, having Scripture Illustrations, Expository Notes, Roman Empire .......:., 7s. | Jerusalem, Plan of «+... ® 
ing the Animals, Plants, &c., according to their geographical Practical Reflections, Geographical Notices,&e. Bound, cloth, Outline > Maps to correspond 


distribution. Imperial 4to, in a cover, 3s. the set. 2vols. £1 1s. A few copies only remain on hand. 1s. 6d. each plain; 2s. coloured; 5s. cloth and roller. 


VARTY AND OWEN, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 
A Detailed Catalogue of these Works, Maps, and Apparatus, may be had on application. 4 A liberal Discount to Schools. 
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London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Cores! 
Garden, aforcsaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messys. Reeve arid Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, Tuly 16, 1853, 
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